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The Council for Exceptional Children 



The Countil for Exceptional Children (CEC) is the only prof Sessional 
organization dedicated to improving the quality of education for 
all exceptional children including those with disabilities and those 
who are gifted. CEC is an international association with approxi- 
mately 55,000 members. Since its founding in 1922, CEC has been 
committed to providing exceptional students with appropriate 
educational experiences designed to nurture their potential and 
support their achievements. To this end, CEC has set the following 
goals: 

To promote the special education profession through the 
establishment of professional standards of practice and a code of 
ethics for all professionals involved in the education of exceptional 
persons. 

To advance the education of exceptional children by improving 
access to special education for children underserved or inappropri- 
ately served, such as the gifted and talented, young adults over 
age 18, certain low incidence exceptionalities, and ethnic and 
culturally diverse populations, and by extending special education 
to children who could benefit from, but are not now considered 
entitled to, special education. Examples are children who are 
abused, neglected, suicidal, drug dependent, or who have a 
communicable disease. 

To improve the quality of instruction by supporting the 
development and dissemination of new knowledge, technology, 
methodology, curriculum, and materials on a worldwide basis. 

As the host organization for the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handi- 
capped atid Gifted Children, CEC is able to support the publicr.tion 
and dissemination of ERIC products to special educators and others 
interested in the education of exceptional children. For more 
information call 703/620-3660, The Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston VA 22091-1589. 
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INTRODUCTION 



An effective approach to nurturing giftedness 
in children and adolescents requires a coop- 
erative partnership between home and 
school, characterized by mutual respect and 
an ongoing sharing of ideas and observa- 
tions about the children involved. To accom- 
plish this, parents and educators must know 
something about giftedness and understand 
the needs of the children. 

There are numerous publications dealing 
with the nature and nurture of gifted children. 
Indeed, during the past decade there has 
been an information explosion on this sub- 
ject. However, parents and educators contin- 
ue to ask, "Where can I find information that 
will help me raise my gifted child? How can I 
help gifted youngsters build a positive self- 
concept; develop talents in productive atis- 
fying ways; and become successful, self- 
fulfilled adults?" 

ERIC Digests are designed to answer 
these questions by providing practical infor- 



mation, based on a unifying theme, for gifted 
students, their families, professional educa- 
tors, community groups, and others. Contrib- 
utors were selected because of their exper- 
tise, wisdom, and proven ability to provide 
information that is valuable and easy to use. 
Resources, hints and tips, and suggestions 
for additional reading are included in most di- 
gests. 

These materials are in the public domain 
and may be freely duplicated for use as 
handouts, newsletter supplements, mail en- 
closures, and vertical-file resources. Credit 
must b<5 given to the author of any work re- 
produced. Material may not be reproduced 
or distributed for any commercial purpose 
without written permission. The original ma- 
terial in these packets was developed for the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted Children to respond to information 
needs of the field. 



ERIC Digests are in the public domain and may be freely reproduced and disseminated. 
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GIFTEDNESS AND THE GIFTED: WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 



What Does Giftedness Mean? 

Many parents say, "I know what giftedness is, but I 
can't put it into words." This generally is followed by 
reference to a particular child who seems to manifest 
gifted behaviors. Unfortunately, there are many mis- 
conceptions of the term, all of which become deter- 
rents to understanding and catering to the needs of 
children identified as gifted. Let's study the following 
statement: 

Giftedness is that precious endowment of po- 
tentially outstanding abilities which allows a 
person to interact with the environment with 
remarkably high levels of achievement and 
creativity. 

This statement is the product of a small neighborhood 
group of parents who took a comprehensive view of 
the concept of giftedness before focusing on any at- 
tempt to define the gifted child. They thought, first, 
that within giftedness is a quality of innateness (or, as 
they said, "a gift conferred by nature"), and second, 
that one's environment is the arena in which the gifts 
come into play and develop. Therefore, they reasoned 
that the "remarkably high levels of achievement and 
creativity" result from a continuous and functional in- 
tention between a person's inherent a <d acquired 
abilities and characteristics. 

Wo often hear statements such as "She's a born 
artist," or"He's a natural athlete," or conversely, "Suc- 
cess never came easy for me; I had to learn the hard 
way," or "He's a self-made man." Those who manifest 
giftedness obviously have some inherent or inborn 
factors plus the motivation and stamina to learn from 
and cope with the rigors of living. 

We suggest that you wrestle with the term in your 
own way, looking at giftedness as a concept that de- 
mands the investment of time, money, and energy. 
This will help you discuss giftedness more meaning- 
fully with other parents, school administrators, school 
board members, or anyone who needs to understand 
the dynamics of the term. 



Who Are Gifted Children? 

Former U.S. Commissioner of Education Sidney P. 
Marland, Jr., in his August 1971 report to Congress, 
stated, "Gifted and talented children are those identi- 
fied by professionally qualified persons who by virtue 
of outstanding abilities are capable of high perfor- 
mance. These are children who require differentiated 
educational programs and/or services beyond those 
normally provided by the regular school program in or- 
der to realize their contribution to self and society." 
The same report continued: 

Children capable of high performance include 
those with demonstrated achievement and/or 
potential ability in any of the following areas, 
singly or in combination: 

1 . general intellectual ability 

2. specific academic aptitude 

3. creative or productive thinking 

4. leadership ability 

5. visual or performing arts 

6. psychomotor ability 

Using a broad definition of giftedness, a school sys- 
tem could expect to identify 10% to 15% or more of its 
student population as gifted and talented. A brief de- 
scription of each area of giftedness or talent as de- 
fined by the Office of Gifted and Talented will help you 
understand this definition. 

General intellectual ability or talent Laypersons and 
educators alike usually define this in terms of a high 
intelligence test score—usually two standard devia- 
tions above the mean— on individual or group meas- 
ures. Parents and teachers often recognize students 
with general intellectual talent by their wide-ranging 
fund of general information and high levels of vocabu- 
lary, memory, abstract word knowledge, and abstract 
reasoning. 

Specific academic aptitude or talent Students with 
specific academic aptitudes are identified by their out- 



standing performance on an achievement or aptitude 
test in one area such as mathematics or language 
arts The organizers of talent searches sponsored by 
a number of universities and colleges identify stu- 
dents wi^h specific academic aptitude who score at 
the 97th percentile or higher on standard achievement 
tests and then give these students the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT). Remarkably large numbers of stu- 
dents score at these high levels. 

Creative and productive thinking. This is the ability to 
produce new ideas by bringing together elements 
usually thought of as independent or dissimilar— the 
aptitude for developing new meanings that have so- 
cial value. Characteristics of creative and productive 
students include openness to experience, setting per- 
sonal standards for evaluation, ability to play with ide- 
as, willingness to take risks, preference for complexi- 
ty, tolerance for ambiguity, positive self-image, and 
the ability to become submerged in a task. Creative 
and productive students are identified through the use 
of tests such as the Torrance Test of Creative Think- 
ing or through demonstrated creative performance. 

Leadership ability. Leadership can be defined as the 
ability to direct individuals or groups to a common de- 
cision or action. Students who demonstrate giftedness 
in leadership ability use group skills and negotiate in 
difficult situations. Many teachers recognize leader- 
ship through a student's keen interest and skill in 
problem solving. Leadership characteristics include 
self-confidence, responsibility, cooperation, a tenden- 
cy to dominate, and the ability to adapt readily to new 
situations. These students can be identified through 
instruments such as the Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relations Orientation Behavior (FIRO-B). 

Visual and performing arts. Gifted students with talent 
in the arts demonstrate special talents in visual art, 
music, dance, drama, or other related studies. These 
students can be identified by using task descriptions 
such as the Creative Products Scales, which were de- 
veloped for the Detroit Public Schools by Patrick By- 
r ons and Beverly Ness Parke of vVayne State Univer- 
sity. 

Psycnomotor ability. This involves kinesthetic motor 
abilities such as practical, spatial, mechanical, and 
physical skills. It is seldom used as a criterion in gifted 
programs. 

Other Viewpoints 

Robert Sternberg and Robert Wagner (1982) have 
suggested that giftedness is a kind of mental self* 
management. The mental management of one's life in 
a constaictive, purposeful way has three basic ele- 
ments, adapting to environments, selecting new envi- 



ronments, and shaping environments. According to 
Sternberg and Wagner, the key psychological basis of 
intellectual giftedness resides in insight skills that in- 
clude three main processes: (1) separating relevant 
from irrelevant information, (2) combining isolated 
pieces of information into a unified whole, and (3) re- 
lating newly acquired information to information ac- 
quired in the past. 

Sternberg and Wagner emphasized problem- 
solving abilities and viewed the gifted student as one 
who processes information rapidly and uses insight 
abilities. Howard Gardner (1983) also suggested a 
concept of multiple intelligences, stating that there are 
several ways of viewing the world: linguistic, logical/ 
mathematical, spatial, musical, bodily-kinesthetic, in- 
terpersonal, and intrapersonal intelligence. 

Joseph Renzulli (1986) stated that gifted behavior 
reflects an interaction among three basic clusters of 
human traits: above-average general and/or specific 
abilities, high levels of task commitment (motivation), 
and high -evels of creativity. According to Renzulli, 
gifted and talented children are those who possess or 
are capable of developing this composite of traits and 
applying them to any potentially valuable area of hu- 
man performance. 

A good source for pursuing the characteristics of 
giftedness in depth is Barbara Clark's informative 
book, Growing Up Gifted (1988), which presents an 
exhaustive list of characteristics under five major 
headings. Cognitive (thinking), Affective (feeling), 
Physical, Intuitive, and Societal. 

No one child manifests all of the attributes de- 
scribed by researchers and the Cffice of Gifted and 
Talented. Nevertheless, it is important for parents to 
be fully aware of the ways in which giftedness can be 
recognized. Often, certain behaviors such as con- 
stantly having unique solutions to problems, asking 
endless, probing questions, or even the masterful ma- 
nipulation cf others are regarded by parents as unnat- 
ural, unlike other children, and trying to parental pa- 
tience. Therefore, our recommendation is to study the 
characteristics of gifted children with an open mind. 
Do not use the list as a scorecard; simply discuss and 
appreciate the characteristics and let common sense, 
coupled with love, take over. 

Some General Characteristics 

(These are typical factors stressed by educational au- 
thorities as being indicative of giftedness. Obviously, 
no child is outstanding in all characteristics.) 

1. Shows superior reasoning powers and marked 
ability to handle ideas, can generalize readily 
from specific facts and can see subtle relation- 
ships, has outstanding problem solving ability. 
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2. Shows persistent intellectual curiosity; asks 
searching questions, shows exceptional interest 
in the nature of man and the universe. 

3. Has a wide range of interests, often of an intel- 
lectual kind; develops one or more interests to 
considerable depth. 

4. Is markedly superior in quality and quantity of 
written and/or spoken vocabulary; is interested 
in the subtleties of words and their uses. 

5. Reads avidly and absorbs books well beyond his 
or her years. 

6. Learns quickly and easily and retains what is 
learned; recalls important details, concepts and 
principles; comprehends readily. 

7. Shows insight into arithmetical problems that re- 
quire careful reasoning and grasps mathemati- 
cal concepts readily. 

8. Shows creative ability or imaginative expression 
in such things as music, art, dance, drama; 
shows sensitivity and finesse in rhythm, move- 
ment, and bodily control. 

9. Sustains concentration for lengthy periods and 
shows outstanding responsibility and indepen- 
dence in classroom work. 

10. Sets realistically high standards for self, is self* 
critical in evaluating and correcting his or he» 
own efforts. 

11. Shows initiative and originality in intellectual 
work; shows flexibility in thinking and considers 
problems from a number of viewpoints. 

12. Observes keenly and is responsive to new 
ideas. 

13. Shows social poise and an ability to communi- 
cate with adults in a mature way. 

14. Gets excitement and pleasure from intellectual 
challenge; shows an alert and subtle sense of 
humor. 

A Quick Look at Intelligence 

The attempts to define giftedness refer in one way or 
another to so-called "inborn" attributes, which, for lack 
of a better term, are called intelligence. Significant ef- 
forts have been made to measure intelligence, but, 
because the concept is elusive, test constructors sim- 
ply aim at testing what they feel are typical manifesta- 
tions of intelligence in behaviors. Perhaps a little 
rhyme used for years by kindergarten teachers will 
help to describe this elusiveness: 

Nobody sees the wind; neither you, nor I. But 
when the trees bow down their heads, the 
wind is passing by. 



Just as we cannot actually see the wind, we cannot 
find, operate on, or transplant intelligence. Yet we see 
the working or manifestations of intelligence in the be- 
haviors of people. 

The man-made computation of an intelligence 
quotient, or IQ, is probably the best genera! indicator 
of intelligence, but in no way is it infallible. All too of- 
ten, a child's IQ is misunderstood and becomes a life- 
long "handle." However, given our present knowledge, 
the results of a standardized intelligence test adminis- 
tered by a competent examiner provide as reliable an 
indication as possible of a person's potential ability to 
learn and cope Until some scientific breakthrough is 
daveloped, we will rely on the IQ score to approxi- 
mate how mentally gifted a person may be. 

The nature of intelligence was once explained in 
this way: 

If intelligence were something you could see, 
touch, and weigh, it would be something like a can of 
paint. The genius would have a gallon, the person 
who has severe retardation, only haif a pint. The rest 
of us would have varying amounts between these 
extremes, with the majority possessing about two 
quarts. This is clear enough, but it is only half the 
story. 

Each can of paint contains the same five or six in- 
gredients in varying amounts. One can .may be "long" 
on oil, another on pigment, a third on turpentine, the 
fourth on gloss or drying agent. So, although two cans 
contain the same amount of paint, the paint may be of 
vastly different consistency, color, or character. 

Good painters want to know the elements in the 
paint with which they are working. Parents and teach- 
ers want to know the kinds of intelligence with which 
they are working. What are the special qualities of this 
intelligence? In what proportions are these elements 
present? Most important, how can these elements be 
used? 

We recommend that you do not become bogged 
down in probing into the concept of intelligence its in- 
tricacies and mysteries are fascinating, but it must not 
become a convenient synonym for giftedness. An ex- 
cellent coverage of the concept of intelligence is pro- 
vided by Barbara Clark in Growing Up Gifted. 

The exciting advances in research on brain func- 
tioning, coupled with the realization that a child's intel- 
ligence is only one key to understanding giftedness, 
have underscored the importance of studying all char- 
acteristics of the gifted child. 

The Gifted Child Is Called Many Things 

Often parents are confused by the many terms used 
in referring to the gifted child. Many parents hear 
these terms used— sometimes adopting them in their 
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own conversations— without knowing whether they 
are synonymous with "gifted" or are just words that 
help to explain the concept. 

The term genius used to be widely employed but 
now it is reserved for reference only to the phenome- 
nally gifted person. Talented tends to be used when 
referring to a particular strength or ability of a person. 
Thought should be given to whether the talent is truly 
'i gift or is, rather, an ability that has become a highly 
developed skill through practice. It is safe to say that 
generally the person identified as gifted is one who 
has multiple talents of a high order. 

The terms prodigy and precocious are most com- 
monly used when a child evidences a decidedly ad- 
vanced degree of skill in a particular jendeavor at a 
very early age, as well as a very dFsciplined type of 
motivation, it is interesting to note that the derivation 
of the words precocious or precocity comes from the 
ancient Greek word for "precooked" and connotes the 
idea of early ripening. 

Superior is a comparative term. When a child is 
classified as "superior," we would like to know to 
whom, or what group, he or she is superior, and to 
what degree. A child may be markedly superior to the 
majority of children in a specific mental ability such as 
verbal comprehension and at the same time be equal- 
ly inferior in spatial relations or memory. The loose- 
ness of the term limits its usage in most cases to 
broad generalization. A high IQ may be anything, de- 
pending on what it is higher than. 

Rapid learner is a helpful term in understanding 
giftedness, because it \3 a distinct characteristic mani- 
fested by the identified gifted child. 

The term exceptional is appropriate when refer- 
ring to the gifted child as being different in the charac- 
teristics listed earlier. 

At this point it is important to bring into focus a 
term that continues to be tossed around altogether 



:oo loosely in reference to education of the gifted. 
That term is elitism. 

By derivation, elite means the choice, or best, or 
superior part of a body or class of persons. However, 
time and an overemphasis on egalitarianism have im- 
parted a negative connotation to the word, implying 
snobbishness, selectivity, and unfair special attention. 

But in fact, gifted children are elite in the same 
way that anyone becomes a champion, a record- 
holder, a soloist, an inventor, or a leader in important 
realms of human endeavor. Therefore, their parents 
have a distinct responsibility to challenge those who 
cry "elitism" and explain to them the true meaning of 
the term. 

The only reason for mentioning these terms— and 
there are many more— is to caution parents that se- 
mantics and language usage can be tricky and con- 
fusing. Thus, your personal understanding and appli- 
cation of the term gifted becomes doubly important. 
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HELPING YOUR HIGHLY GIFTED CHILD 



Most parents greet the discovery that their child is not 
merely gifted but highly or profoundly gifted with a 
combination of pride, excitement, and fear. They may 
set out to find experts or books to help them cope with 
raising such a child, only to find that there are no real 
experts, only a couple of books, and very little under- 
standing of extreme intellectual potential and how to 
develop it. This digest deals with some areas of con- 
cern and provides a few practical suggestions based 
on the experience of other parents and the modest 
amount of research available. 

Differences 

To understand highly gifted children it is essential to 
realize that, although they are children with the same 
basic needs as other children, they are very different. 
Adults cannot ignore or gloss over their differences 
without doing serious damage to these children, for 
the differences will not go away or be outgrown. They 
affect almost every aspect of these children's intellec- 
tual and emotional fives. 

A microscope analogy is one useful way of under- 
standing extreme intelligence. If we say that all people 
look at the world through a lens, with some leases 
cloudy or distorted, some clear, and some magnified, 
we might say that gifted individuals view the world 
through a microscope lens and highly gifted individu- 
als view it through an electron microscope. They see 
ordinary things in very different ways and often see 
what others simply cannot see. Although there are ad- 
vantages to this heightened perception, there are dis- 
advantages as well. 

Since many children eventually become aware of 
being different, it is important to prepare yourself for 
your child's reactions. When your child's giftedness 
has been identified, you might open a discussion us- 
ing the microscope analogy. If you are concerned that 
such a discussion will promote arrogance, be sure to 
let the child know that unusual gifts, like hair and eye 
color, are not earned. It is neither admirable nor con- 
temptible to be highly gifted. It is whai one does with 
one's abilities that is inportant. 



A United Front 

As in most other aspects of parenting, it is important 
for both parents (or the adults who bear primary re- 
sponsibility for raising the child) to agree on some ba- 
sic issues regarding the child's potential. Some par- 
ents of exceptionally gifted children were themselves 
gifted or exceptionally gifted children. If they did not 
learn to accept and understand their own giftedness, 
they may find it difficult to accept their child's unusual 
capacities. Raising a highly gifted child may help par- 
ents come to terms wlin many difficult aspects of their 
own lives, but it helps if they focus first on the needs 
of the child and come to an agreement about how to 
meet them. 

What Highly Gifted Children Need 

Exceptionally gifted children have two primary needs. 
First, they need to feel comfortable with themselves 
and with the differences that simultaneously open 
possibilities and create difficulty. Second, they need 
to develop their astonishing potential. There is a 
strong internal drive to develop one s abilities. Thwart- 
ing that drive may lead to crippling emotional damage. 
Throughout the parenting years, it is wise to keep in 
mind that the healthiest long-term goal is not neces- 
sarily a child who gains fame, fortune, and a Nobe! 
Prize, but one who becomes a comfortable adult and 
uses gifts productively. 

The Early Years 

Before your child begins formal schooling, differences 
can be handled by your willingness to follow the 
child's lead and nuet needs as they arise. It is possi- 
ble and inportant to treat an infant's or toddler s pre- 
cocity with a degree of normalcy. For example, a 2- 
year-old who prefers and plays appropriately with toys 
designed for 6-year-olds should be given those toys. 
The 3-yea* old who reads should be given books. The 
child who speaks very early and with a sophisticated 
vocabulary should be spoken to in kind. 
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Public Attitudes 

Evan when parents can take precocious achieve- 
ments in stride, friends, family, and strangers may 
not. Unthinking people will comment (often loudly and 
in front of the child) that a 2- or 3-year-old who sits in 
the grocery cart reading packages aloud is a phenom- 
enon. 

It may be surprisingly difficult to avoid letting pa- 
rental pride lure you into encouraging your child to 
'pGrform" in public. Keep in mind the goal of making 
the child as comfortable as possible with individual dif- 
ferences. The more casually you accept unusual early 
accomplishments, the more your child will be able to 
see those accomplishments as norma!. Later, when 
gifts are no longer quite as noticeable, the child will 
not feel that what made him or her valuable has 
somehow been lost. 

Multiple Ages 

Highly gilted children are many ages simultaneously. 
A 5-year-old may read like a 7-year-old, play chess 
like a 12-year-old, talk like a 13-year-old, and share 
toys like a ^-year-old. A child may move with lightning 
speed from a reasoned discussion of the reasons for 
taking turns on the playground to a foil-scale temper 
tantrum when not allowed to be first on the swing. 
You can help yourself maneuver amor.£ the child s 
ages by reading about developmental norms (Gesell 
is a good guide) so that you are ready for (and avoid 
punishing) behavior that, although it seems childish m 
a precocious child, is absolutely age appropriate. 

School 

If your 9 month-old begins speaking in full sentences, 
you probably will not tell the child to stop and wait till 
other 9 month-olds catch up. You would not limit such 
a child to using nouns because that is as much 
speech as most 9-month-olds can handle. However, 
in public or private school that may be the approach 
some educators use. 

It is important to realize that they are not purpose- 
ly setting out to keep your child from learning, al- 
though that might be the effect. Many educators have 
never knowingly dealt with a highly gifted child. They 
do not recognize them, and they do not know how to 
handle them. Some educators base teaching methods 
on developmental norms that are inappropriate for 
highly gifted children. Although they may be willing to 
make ar effort to accommodate these youngsters, 
they may lack sufficient information or experience and 
not know what type of effort to make. 

When a child enters school already able to do 
what the teacher intends to teach, there is seldom a 
variety of mechanisms for teaching that child some- 



thing else. Even if there were a way to provide time, 
attention, and an appropriate curriculum, it would be 
necessary for the teacher to use different teaching 
methods. Highly gifted children learn not only faster 
than others, but also differently. Standard teaching 
methods take complex subjects and break them into 
small, simple bits presented one at a time. Highly gift- 
ed minds can consume large amounts of information 
in a single gulp, and they thrive on complexity. Giving 
these children simple bits of information is like feeding 
an elephant one blade of grass at a time— ho will 
starve before he even realizes that anyone is trying to 
feed him. 

When forced to work with the methods and pace 
of a typical school, highly gifted children may look not 
more capable than their peers, but less capable. 
Many of their normal characteristics add to this prob- 
lem. Their handwriting might be very messy because 
their hands do not keep pace with their quick minds. 
Many spell poorly because they read for comprehen- 
sion and do not see the words as collections of separ- 
ate letters. When they try to "sound our a word, their 
logical spelling of an illogical language results in er- 
rors. Most have difficulty with rote memorization, a 
standard learning method in the early grades. 

Lack of Fit 

The difficulty with highly gifted children in school may 
be summarized in three words. They don't fit. Almost 
all American schools organize groups of children by 
age As we have seen, the highly gifted child is many 
ages The child's intellectual needs might be years 
ahead of same-age peers, although the gulf may be 
larger in some subject areas than in others. 

Imagine 6-year-old Rachel. She reads on a 12th- 
grade level, although her comprehension is "only" that 
of a 7th grader. She does multiplication and division, 
understands fractions and decimals, but counts on 
her fingers because she has never memorized addi- 
tion and subtraction facts ur multiplication tables. Her 
favorite Interests at home are paleontology and as- 
tronomy; at school her favorite interests are lunch and 
recess. She collects stamps and plays chess. Al- 
though she can concentrate at he; telescope for hours 
at a time, she cannot sit sWI wht/n she is bored. She 
cries easily, loses her temper ohen, bosses other chil- 
dren when they "don't do it right," and cannot keep 
track of her personal belongings. She has a sophisti- 
cated sense of humor that disarms adults but is not 
understood by other children. 

Putting Rachel into a regular first grade without 
paying special attention to her differences is a recipe 
for social, emotional, and educational disaster. Even if 
a gifted program is available (they commonly begin in 
third or fourth grade), it is unlikely to meet her ex- 
treme needs. 
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Educating a highly gifted child in school is like 
clothing a 6X child in a store where the largest availa- 
ble garment is a size 3 (or with a gifted program, a 
3X). Parents have to resort to alterations or individual 
tailoring of whatever kind they can manage. 

In dealing with school issues, it is important to re- 
member that you know more about your child than 
anyone else. Your knowledge, information, and in- 
stincts are useful and important, and they should be 
recognized in designing a school program. Your child 
needs individual attention. Anything slse may be di- 
rectly seriously harmful. 

Tm .c is no ideal school pattern for the highly gift- 
ed child. However, when normal school patterns lead 
to difficulty, u is important to obtain real differentiation. 

Acceleration 

Because highly gifted children may begin school al- 
ready knowing much of the material covered in early 
grades and because they learn quickly, some type of 
acceleration is necessary. For some children and in 
some situations, grade skipping is the best choice. 
Placing a child with older children who share interests 
may be socially and intellectually beneficial and result 
in a more appropriate curriculum. It is also a simple 
and economical solution for the school. Some children 
begin school early, others skip several early grades, 
others skip whole educational levels, such as junior 
high or even high school. Skipping a single year is 
seldom helpful, because the difference between one 
grade level and the next i& too small. Grade skipping 
is not without problems, but allowing highly gifted chil- 
dren to stay in a class that meets few if any of their 
needs may do serious and long-term damage. 

Another type of acceleration is subject matter ac- 
celeration. A child may take mathematics with a class 
four grades ahead, reading with a class two grades 
ahead, and physical education with age peers. This 
type of acceleration takes into consideration the vary 
ing developmental ages of the highly gifted child. For 
further flexibility, you might consider evening classes 
or weekend classes at a high school or college and 
ask the school to excuse coverage of those subjects 
in regular classes. A child might go to school with age 
mates only in the morning or only in the afternoon. 
This method calls for school and parent flexibility and 
may lead to logistical problems with scheduling and 
transportation, but it is often more satisfactory than 
grade skipping, because the child associates at least 
part of the time with age peers. 

When the School Will Not Change 

When parents approach teachers and administrators 
with information and documentation, in a spirit of 
cooperation rather than confrontation, offering sug 
gestions and help rather than attacking, some positive 
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changes in normal methods usually result. Some- 
times, however, schools refuse to make changes for 
one child. When this happens, parents have few 
choices. One is to move to a school system that will 
make changes. Another is home schooling. 

For many highly gifted children home schooling is 
a nearly ideal solution to the problem of fit. Instead of 
laboriously altering ready-made programs, parents 
can tailor an education precisely to the child's needs. 
Clubs, sports, scouting, and other activities supply so- 
cial interaction with other children while parents serve 
as teachers or facilitators or engage tutors or mentors 
in various subject areas. 

Home schooling is seldom an easy choice. In 
some districts it is either illegal or beset with regula- 
tions that make it almost as rigid as classroom school- 
ing. When both parents or the single resident parent 
must work, it may be impossible. Some parents and 
children find the level of togetherness stifling, while 
others cannot avoid pushing and demanding too 
much. However, home schooling may be a positive 
choice for many families. Many children move surpris- 
ingly smoothly from home schooling in the early years 
into high school or college when their intellectual 
needs outgrow the home environment. One of the ma- 
jor benefits of education at home is the maintenance 
of self-esteem, which is highly problematic in a school 
environment. 

Social/Emotional Needs 

In the movie E.7". there was something heartrending 
in the small alien's attempts to "phone home," in his 
constant longing for others of his kind despite the lov- 
ing concern of the family who cared for him. Highly 
gifted children endure some of that same pain. It is 
hard for them to find kindred spirits, hard for them to 
feel they fit into the only world they know. 

Highly gifted children may have trouble establish- 
ing fulfilling friendships with people of their own age 
when there are few or no other highly gifted children 
with whoin to Interact. As a high school student told 
his mother, "I can be that part of myself that is like my 
classmates, and we get along fine. But there's no one 
I can share the rest of me with, no one who under- 
stands what means the most to me." For most highly 
gifted children, social relationships with age peers ne- 
cessitate a constant monitoring of thoughts, words, 
and behavior. 

One of the greatest benefits of the talent searches 
proliferating in colleges across the country is the 
chance for highly gifted children to spend time with 
others like themselves. For 3 weeks in the summer, 
children who qualify (by scoring high enough on the 
SAT or ACT in the seventh grade or earlier) attend 
class on a college campus with other highly gifted 
children. Rather than feeling like oddballs, they sud- 
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denly feel normal. Lifelong friendships may form in a 
mattei of days Many summer program participants 
consider the ^cial interaction as valuable as the 
classes. 

What else can yon do to help highly gifted chil- 
dren find friends? It helps children to understand that 
there are different types of friends. They may play 
baseball, ride bikes, and watch TV with one parson; 
talk about cjoks or movies with another; and play 
chess or discuss astronomy with another. Some of 
these friends may be their own age, some may be 
younger or, more often, older. Only in school is it sug- 
gested that people must be within a few months of 
each other in age to form meaningful relationships. 

Conclusion 

Raising a highly gifted child may be ecstasy, agony, 
and everything between. Adults must perform almost 
impossible feats of balance— supporting a child's gifts 
without pushing, valuing without overinvasting, cham- 
pioning without taking over. It is costly, physically and 
emotionally draining, and intellectually demanding. In 
the first flush of pride, few parents realize that their 
task is in many wayj> similar to the task faced by par- 
ents of a child with severe handicaps. Our world does 
not accommodate differences easily, and it matters lit- 
tle whether the difference is perceived to be a deficit 
or an overabundance. 

We have covered only a few issues in this space, 
but the most important help you can give highly gifted 
children can be expressed in a single sentence. Give 
them a safe home, a refuge where they feel love and 
genuine acceptance, even of their differences. As 
adults with a safe home in their background, they can 
put together lives of productivity and fulfillment. 
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UNDERACHIEVING GIFTED STUDENTS 



There is perhaps no situation more frustrating for par- 
ents or teachers than living or working with children 
who do not perform as well academically as their po- 
tential indicates they can. These children are labeled 
as underachieves, yet few people agree on exactly 
what this term means. At what point does under- 
achievement end and achievement begin? Is a gifted 
student who is failing mathematics while doing superi- 
or work in reading an underachiever? Does under- 
achievement occur suddenly, or is it better defined as 
a series of poor performances over an extended time 
period? Certainly, the phenomenon of underachieve- 
ment is as complex and multifaceted as the children 
to whom this label has been applied. 

Definition of Underachlevement 

Early researchers (Raph, Goldberg, & Passow, 1966) 
and some recent authors (Davis & Rimm, 1989) have 
defined underachievement in terms of a discrepancy 
between a child's school performance and some abili- 
ty index such as an IQ score. These definitions, al- 
though they seem clear and succinct, provide little in- 
sight to parents and teachers who wish to address 
this problem with individual students. A better way to 
define underachievement is to consider its various 
components. 

Underachievement, first and foremost, is a behavior, 
and as such it can change over time. Often, under- 
achievement is seen as a problem of attitude or work 
habits. However, neither habits nor attitude can be 
modified as directly as behaviors. Thus, referring to 
"underachieving behaviors" pinpoints those aspects of 
children's lives which they are most able to alter. 

Underachievement is content and situation specific. 
Gifted children who do not succeed in school are of- 
ten successful in outside activities such as sports, so- 
cial occasions, and after-school jobs. Even a child 
who does poorly in most school subjects may display 
a talent or interest in at least one school subject. 
Thus, labeling a child as an "underachiever disre- 
gards any positive outcomes or behaviors that child 



displays. It is better to label the behaviors than the 
child (e.g., the child is "underachieving in math and 
language arts" rather than an "underachieving stu- 
dent"). 

Underacnievement is in the eyes of the beholder. For 
some students (and teachers and parents), as long as 
a passing grade is attained, there is no underachieve- 
ment. "After all," this group would say, "A C is an aver- 
age grade." To others, a grade of B+ could constitute 
underachievement if the student in question were ex- 
pected to get an A. Recognizing the idiosyncratic na- 
ture of what constitutes success and failure is the first 
step toward understanding underachieving behaviors 
in students. 

Underachievement is tied intimately to self-concept 
development Children who learn to see themselves 
in terms of failure eventually begin to place self- 
imposed limits on what is possible. Any academic 
successes are written off as "flukes," while low grades 
serve to reinforce negative self-perceptions. This self- 
deprecating attitude often results in comments such 
as "Why should I even try? I'm just going to fail any- 
way," or "Even if I do succeed, people will say it's be- 
cause I cheated." The end product is a low self- 
concept, with students perceiving themselves as 
weak in academics. Under this assumption, their ini- 
tiative to change or to accept a challenge is limited. 

Strategies to Reverse Patterns of 
Underachievement 

Luckily, it is easier to reverse patterns of underachiev- 
ing behavior than it is to define the term under- 
achievement 

Whitmore (1980) described three types o; strate- 
gies that she found effective in working with under- 
achieving behaviors in students. 

1. Supportive strategies. Classroom techniques 
and designs that allow students to feel they are 
part of a "family," versus a "factory," include 
methods such as holding class meetings to dis- 
cuss student concerns, designing curriculum ac- 
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tivities based on the needs and interests of the 
children, and allowing students to bypass as- 
signments on subjects in whic^ they have previ- 
ously shown competency. 

2. Intrinsic strategies. These strategies Incorporate 
the idea that students' self-concepts as learners 
are tied closely to their desire to achieve aca- 
demically (Purkey & Novak, 1984). Thus, a 
classroom that invites positive attitudes is likely 
to encourage achievement. !n classrooms of this 
type, teachers encourage attempts, not just suc- 
cesses, they value student input in creating 
classroom rules and responsibilities, and they al- 
low students to evaluate their own work before 
receiving a grade from the teacher. 

3. Remedial strategies. Teachers who are effective 
in reversing underachieving behaviors recognize 
that students are not perfect— that each child 
has specific strengths and weaknesses as well 
as social, emotional, and intellectual needs. With 
remedial strategies, students are given chances 
to excel in their areas of strength and interest 
while opportunities are provided to improve in 
specific areas of les/ning deficiencies. This re- 
mediation is done in a "safe" environment in 
which mistakes are considered a part of learning 
for everyone, including the teacher. 

The key to eventual success lies in the willingness of 
parents and teachers to encourage students whenev- 
er their performance or attitude shifts (even slightly) in 
a positive direction. 

Participation in Gifted Programs 

Students who underachieve m some aspect of school 
performance, but whose talents exceed the bounds of 
what is generally covered in the standard curriculum, 
have a right to an education that matches their poten- 
tial. To be sure, a program for gifted students may 
need to alter its structure or content to meet these stu- 
dents' specific learning needs, but this is preferable to 
denying gifted children access to educational services 
that are the most accommodating to their abilities. 

Role of the Family 

The following are some broad guidelines — 
representing many viewpoints— for strategies to pre- 
vent or reverse underachieving behavior. 

Supportive strategies. Gifted children thrive in a mutu 
ally respectful, nonauthontarian, flexible, questioning 
atmosphere. They need reasonable rules and guide 
lines, strong support and encouragement, consistently 
positive feedback, and help to accept some limita 
tions— their own as well as those of others. Although 
these principles are appropriate for all children, par 



ents of gifted children, believing that aa,ancec intel- 
lectual ability also means advanced social and emo- 
tio.iai skills, may allow their children excessive deci- 
sion-making power before they have the wisdom and 
experience to handle such responsibility (Rimm, 
1988). 

Gifted youngsters need adults who are willing to 
listen to their questions without comment. Some ques- 
tions merely preface their own opinions, and quick an- 
swers prevent them from using adults as a sounding 
board. When problem solving is appropriate, offer a 
solution and encourage students to come up with their 
own answers and criteria for choosing the best solu- 
tion. Listen carefully. Show genuine enthusiasm about 
students' observations, interests, activities, and goals. 
Be sensitive to problems, but avoid transmitting unre- 
alistic or conflicting expectations and solving pro- 
blems a student is capable of managing. 

F'rovide students with a wide variety of opportuni- 
ties for success, a sense of accomplishment, and a 
belief in themselves. Encourage them to volunteer to 
help others as an avenue for developing tolerance, 
empathy, understanding, anr* acceptance of human 
limitations. Above all, guide tham toward activities and 
goals that reflect their values, interests, and needs, 
not just yours. Finally, reserve some time to have fun, 
to be silly, to share daily activities. Like all youngsters, 
gifted children need to feel connected to people who 
are consistently supportive (Webb, Meckstroth, & To- 
lan,1982). 

Intrinsic strategies. Whether or not a gifted youngster 
uses exceptional ability in constructive ways depends, 
in part, on self-acceptance and self-concept. Accord- 
ing to I lalsted (1988), "an intellectually gifted child will 
not be happy [and] complete until he is using intellec- 
tual ability at a level approaching full capacity.... It is 
important that parents and teachers see intellectual 
development as a requirement for these children, and 
not merely as an interest, a flair, or a phase they will 
outgrow" (p. 24). 

Proving an early and appropriate educational 
environment can stimulate an early love for learning. 
A young, curious student may easily become "turned 
off if the educational environment is not stimulating; 
class placement and teaching approaches are inap- 
propriate; the child has ineffective teachers; or assign- 
ments are consistently too difficult or too easy. The 
gifted youngster's ability to define and solve problems 
in many ways (often described as fluency of innova- 
tive ideas or divergent thinking ability) may not be 
compatible with traditional gifted education programs 
or specific classroom requirements, in part because 
many gifted students are identified through achieve- 
ment test scores (Toirance, 1977). According to Linda 
Silverman (1989), Director of the Gifted Child Devel- 
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opment Center in Denver, Colorado, i student's learn- 
ing style can influence academic act levement. She 
contends that gifted underachieves c'ten have ad- 
vanced visual-spatial ability but undercsveloped se- 
quencing skills, thus they have difficulty learning such 
subjects as phonics, spelling, foreign lan&jages, and 
mathematics facts in the way in which thess subjects 
are usually taught (Silvenran, 1989a, 1981 b). Such 
stjdents often can be helped by knowledgeable 
adults to expand their learning styles, but they also 
need an environment that is compatible with their pre- 
ferred ways of learning. Older students can participate 
in pressure-free, noncompetitive summer activities 
that provide a wide variety of educationai opportuni- 
ties, including in-depth exploration, hands-on learning, 
and mentor relationships (Berger, 1989). 

Some students are more interested in learning 
than in working for grades. Such students might 
spend hours on a project that is unrelated to academ- 
ic classes and fail to turn in required work. They 
should be strongly encouraged to pursue their inter- 
ests, particularly since those interests may lead to ca- 
reer decisions and life-long passions. At the same 
time, they should be reminded that teachers may be 
unsympathetic when required work is incomplete. Ear- 
ly career guidance emphasizing creative problem 
solving, oecision making, and setting short- and long- 
term goals often helps them to complete required as- 
signments, pass high school courses, and plan for 
college (Berger, 1989). Providing real-world experi- 
ences in an area of potential career interest may also 
provide inspiration and motivation toward academic 
achievement. 

Praise versus encouragement Overemphasis on 
achievement or outcomes rather than a child's efforts, 
involvement, and desire to learn about topics of inter- 
est is a common parental pitfall. The line between 
pressure and encouragement is subtle but important. 
Pressure to perform emphasizes outcomes such as 
winning awards and getting A's, for which the student 
is highly praised. Encouragement emphasizes effort, 
the process used to achieve, steps taken toward ac- 
complishing a goal, and improvement. It leaves ap- 
praisal and valuation to the youngster. Underachiev- 
ing gifted students may be thought of as discouraged 
individuals who need encouragement but tend to re- 
ject praise as artificial or inauthentic (Kaufmann, 
1987). Listen carefully to yourself. Tell your children 
when you are proud of their efforts. 

Remedial strategies, Dinkmeyer and Losoncy (1980) 
have cautioned parents to avoid discouraging their 
children by domination, insensitivity, silence, or intimi- 
dation. Discouraging comrrants such as "If you're so 
gifted, why did you get a D in V or Tve given 



you everything, why are you so T are never ef- 
fective. Constant competition may also Itad to under- 
achievement, especially when a child consistently 
feels like either a winner or a loser. Avoid comparing 
chiloren with others. Show them how to function in 
competition and how to recover after losses. 

Study-skJEs courses, time-management classes, 
or special tutoring may be ineffective if a student is a 
long-term jnderachiever. This approach will work only 
if the student is willing and eager, the teacher is cho- 
sen carefully, and the course is supplemented by ad- 
ditional strategies designed to help the student. On 
the other hand, specia 1 tutoring may help * concerned 
student who is experiencing short-term academic diffi- 
culty. In genera>, special tutoring for a gifted student is 
most helpful when the tutor is carefully chosen to 
Match the interests and learning style of the student. 
Broad ranged study-skills courses or tutors who do 
not understand the student may do more harm than 
good. 

Concision 

Some students, particularly those who are highly ca 
pable and participate in a variety of activities, appecr 
to be high achievers when learninr in a hiyMy struc- 
tured academic environment, but .ey are at risk of 
underachieving if they cannot establish priorities, fo 
cus on a selected number of activities, and set long- 
term goals. On the other hand, some students appear 
to be underachievers but are not uncomfortable or 
discouraged. They may be quite discontent in middle 
or secondary school (in part because of the organiza 
tion and structure), but happy and successful when 
learning in an environment with a different structure. 
They may handle independence quite well. 

Underachievement is made up of a complex web 
of behaviors, but it can be reversed by parents and 
educators who consider the many strengths and tal- 
ents possessed by the students who are labeled as 
underachievers. 
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perfectionist trap. 
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Delisle. J., & Galbraith, J. (1987). The gifted kids' survival 
guide If. Free Spirit Publishing Co., 123 N. Third St., 
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Galbraith, J. (1 984). The gifted kids' survival guide (ages 10 
and under). Free Spirit Publishing Co., 123 N. Third St., 
Suite 716, Minneapolis, MN 55401. Support and practi- 
cal suggestions for gifted youngsters who are strug- 
gling with typical problems such as schoolwork, peer 
relationships, and community expectations. 

Halsted, J. W. (1988). Guiding gifted readers—From pre- 
school to high school. Columbus: Ohio Psychology 
Publishing. A guide to using bibliotherapy and an excel- 
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Harvey, J., & Katz, C. (1986). If I'm so successful, why do I 
feel like a fake? The imposter phenomenon. New York: 
Pocket Books. 

Heide, F., & Chess, V. (1985). Tales for the perfect child. 
New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Books. Presents 
a funny look at what would happen if ch'ldren were per- 
fect. 

Manes, S. (1987). Be a perfect person in just three days. 
New York. Bantam/Skylark Books. A student decides 
that he wants to be perfect and finds a book on the 
topic. 

McDermott, G. (1980). Sun flight. Soquel, CA: Four Winds 
Press. Shows students how aiming too high with unrea- 
listic standards can be self-defeating. 

McGee-Cooper, A. (1983). 77m© management for unman- 
ageable people. P.O. Box 64784, Dallas, TX 75206. 
Provides a "right-brain" method for work/study skills 
and time-management. 

On being gifted. (1976). New York. Walker and Co. Written 
by students (ages 15 to 18) who participated in the Na- 
tional Student Symposium on the Education of the Gift- 
ed and Talented, this book is an articulate presentation 
of student concerns such as peer pressure, teacher ex- 
pectations, and relationships. 

Smith, D. (1978). Dreams and drummers. New York. Thom- 
as Y. Crowell. The story of a perfectionist who learns 
that we cannot always be Number One at everything. 

Zadra, D. (1986). Mistakes are great Mankato, MN. Crea- 
tive Education. Provides examples of famous mistakes 
and how they can be turned into positive learning expe- 
riences. 
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GIFTED BUT LEARNING DISABLED: A PUZZLING PARADOX 



How can a child learn and not learn at the same time? Why 
do some students apply little or no effort to school tasks 
while they commit considerable time and effort to demand 
tng, creative activities outside of school? These behaviors 
are typical of some students who are simultaneously gifted 
and learning disabled. For many people, however, the terms 
teaming disabilities and giftedness are at opposite ends of a 
continuum. In some states, because of funding regulations, 
a student may be identified and as isted with either learning 
disabilities or giftedness, but not b jth. 

Uneasiness in accepting this seeming contradiction in 
terms stems primarily from faulty and incomplete under- 
standing. This is not surprising, because the "experts" in 
each of these disciplines have difficulty reaching agree- 
ment. Some still believe that giftedness is equated with out- 
standing achievement across all subject areas. Thus, a stu- 
dent who is an expert on bugs at age 8 may automatically 
be excluded from consideration for a program for gifted stu- 
dents because he cannot read, though he can name and 
classify a hundred species of insects. Many educators view 
below-grade-level achievement as a prerequisite to a diag- 
nosis of a learning disability. Thus, an extremely bright stu- 
dent who is struggling to stay on grade level may slip 
through the cracks of available services because he or she 
is not failing. 

Who Are the Learning Disabled Gifted? 

Recent advances in both fields have alerted professionals 
to the possibility that both sets of behavior can exist simulta- 
neously (Baum & Owen, 1988; Fox, Brody, & Tobin, 1983; 
Whitmore & Maker, 1985). Children who are both gifted and 
learning disabled exhibit remarkable talents or strengths in 
some areas and disabling weaknesses in others. They can 
be grouped into three categories. (1) identified gifted stu- 
dents who have subtle . "rning disabilities, (2) unidentified 
students whose gifts and disabilities may be masked by av- 
erage achievement, and (3) identified learning disabled stu- 
dents who are also gifted. 

Identified gifted students who have subtle learning disabili 
ties. This group is easily identified as gifted because of high 
achiavement or high IQ scores. As they grow older, discrep- 
ancies widen between expected and actual performance. 
These students may impress teachers with their verbal abili- 
ties, while their spelling or handwriting contradicts the im- 
age. At times, they may be forgetful, sloppy, and disorga- 



nized. In middle school or junior high, where there are more 
long-term written assignments and a heavier emphasis on 
comprehensive, independent reading, some bright students 
find it increasingly difficult to achieve. Concerned adults are 
convinced that if these students would only try harder, they 
could succeed. 

While increased effort may be required for these stu- 
dents, the real issue is that they simply do not know howl 
Because they may be on grade level and are considered 
gifted, they are likely to be overlooked for the screening pro- 
cedures necessary to identify a subtle learning disability. 
Identification of a subtle disability would help them under- 
stand why they are experiencing academic difficulties. More 
important, professionals could offer learning strategies and 
compensation techniques to help them deal with their duali- 
ty of learning behaviors. 

A word of caution is necessary at this point. A learning 
disability is not the only cause of a discrepancy between po- 
tential and achievement. There are a number of other rea- 
sons why bright children may be underachieving. Perhaps 
eApectations are unrealistic. Excelling in science, for exam- 
ple, is no assjranra that high-level performance will be 
shown in other academic areas. Motivation, interest, and 
specific aptitudes influence the amount of energy students 
are willing to apply to a given task. Social or emotional prob- 
lems can interfere with achievement. Grades and school are 
simply unimportant to some students. Some youngsters 
have not learned how to study because, during primary 
grades, school was easy and success required minimal 
effort. 

Unidentified students. The second group of youngsters in 
which this combination of learning behaviors may be found 
are those who are not noticed at all. These students are 
struggling to stay at grade level. Their superior intellectual 
ability is working overtime to help compensate for weak- 
nesses caused by an undiagnosed learning disability. In es- 
sence, their gift masks the disability and the disability masks 
the gift. These students are often diffhult to find because 
they do not flag the need for attention by exceptional behav- 
ior. Their hidden talents and abilities may emerge in specific 
content areas or may be stimulated by a classroom teacher 
who uses a creative approach to learning. The disability is 
frequently discovered in college or adulthood, when the stu- 
dent happens to read about dyslexia or hears peers de- 
scribe their learning difficulties. 
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Identified learning disabled students who are also gifted. 
T hese bright children, discoveied within the population of 
students who are identified as learning disabled, are often 
failing miserably in school. They are first noticed because of 
what they cannot do, rather than because of the talent they 
are demonstrating. This group of students is most at risk be- 
cause of the implicit message that accompanies the LD cat- 
egorization that there is something wrong with the student 
that must be fixed before anything else can happen. Par- 
ents and teachers alike become totally focused on the prob- 
lem. Little attention, if any, is paid to the student'? strengths 
and interests, other than to use them to remediate weak- 
nesses. 

Interestingly, these children often have high-level inter- 
ests at home. They may build fantastic structures with plas- 
tic bricks or start a local campaign to save the whales. The 
creative abilities, intellectual strength, and passion they 
bring to their hobbies are clear indicators of their potential 
for giftedness (Renzulli, 1978). Because these students are 
bright and sensitive, they are acutely aware of their difficulty 
in learning. Furthermore, they tend to generalize their feel- 
ings of academic failure to an overall sense of inadequacy. 
Over time, these pessimistic feelings overshadow any posi- 
tive feelings connected with what they accomplish on their 
own at home. Research has shown that this group of stu- 
dents is often rated by teachers as most disruptive at 
school. They are frequently found to be off task; they may 
act out, daydream, or complain of headaches and stomach- 
aches; and they are easily frustrated and us9 their creative 
abilities to avoid tasks (Baum & Owen, 1988; Whitmore, 
1980). Since school does not offer these bright youngsters 
much opportunity to polish and use their gifts, such results 
are not surprising. 

Currfcular Needs 

Although each of these subgroups has unique problems, 
they all need an environment that will nurture their gifts, at 
tend to their learning disability, and provide them emotional 
support to deal with their inconsistent abilities. Four general 
guidelines can assist professionals in developing programs 
that will meet the needs of these students. 

Focus attention on the development of the gift. Remediation 
of basic skills historically has been the single focus of efforts 
to serve students once they have been classified as learn- 
ing disabled. Few opportunities exist for bright students with 
learning disabilities to demonstrate gifted behaviors. Re- 
search has shown that a focus on weaknesses at the ex- 
pense of developing gifts can result in poor self-esteem, a 
lack of motivation, depression, and stress (Baum, 1984; 
Whitmore & Maker, 1985). In addition to offering remedia- 
tion, it is essential to focus attentioi on the development of 
strengths, interests, and superior intellectual capacities. 
These students need a stimulating educational environment 
that will enable them to develop their talents and abilities ful- 
ly. Enrichment activities should be designed to c ^umvent 
weaknesses and highlight abstract thinking and creative 
production. 

Over the last 6 years, the state of Connecticut has 
funded a variety of special programs for gifted students who 
have learning disabilities. All the programs have empha- 



sized the development of gifts and talents. The results of 
the projects have indicated dramatic improvement in stu- 
dent self-esteem, motivation, and productive learning be- 
haviors. Improved achievement in basic skills for many stu- 
dents has been an unexpected bonus (Baum, 1988). In fact, 
according to Whitmore and Maker (1985), more gains are 
seen when intervention focuses on the gift rather than the 
disability. 

Provide a nurturing environment that values individual differ- 
ences. According to Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs (1962), 
individuals must feel that they belong and are valued in or- 
der to reach their potential, or self-actualize. How valued 
can a student feel if the curriculum must be continually mod- 
ified or assignments are watered down to enable the stu- 
dent to achieve success? Currently, only certain abilities are 
rewarded by schools, primarily those that involve strong ver- 
bal proficiency. Indeed, accoiding to Howard Gardner 
'1983), schools spend much of their time teaching students 
the skills they would need to become college professors. 
Success in the real world depends on skills or knowledge in 
other areas besides reading and writing. 

A nurturing environment— one that shows concern for 
developing student potential — values and respects individu- 
al differences. Students are rewarded for what they do well. 
Options are offered for both acquiring information and com- 
municating what is learned. The philosophy fosters and sup- 
ports interdependence; students work in cooperative groups 
to achieve goals. Many types of intelligence are acknowl- 
edged: A well-produced video production about life in the 
Amazon is valued as much as a well-written essay on tne 
same topic. In such an environment no child will feel like a 
second-class citizen, and gifted students with learning disa- 
bilities can excel. 

Encourage compensation strategies. Learning disabilities 
tend to be somewhat permanent. A poor speller will always 
need to check for errors in spelling before submitting a final 
draft. Students who have difficulty memorizing mathematics 
facts may need to use a calculator to assure accuracy. 
Thus, simply remediating weakr-essus may r,-ot be appropri- 
ate or sufficient for siudents who art gifted and learning dis- 
abled. Remediation will make these learners somewhat 
more proficient, but probably not excellent, in their areas of 
weakness. For instance, students who have difficulty with 
handwriting ultimately will fare much better if they are al- 
lowed to use a computer to record the!" ideas on paper than 
they will after years of remediation in handwriting. The fol- 
lowing list outlines suggestions for providing compensation 
techniques to help students cope with weaknesses typical 
of learning disabled students: 

1. Find sources of information that are appropriate for 
students who have difficulty reading. Some examples 
are visitations, interviews, photographs, pictorial histo- 
ries, films, lectures, or experimentation. Remember, 
these children do not want the curriculum to be less 
challenging or demanding. Rather, they need alterna- 
tive ways to receive the information. 

2. Provide advanced organizers to help students receive 
and communicate information. Students who have dif- 
ficulty organizing and managing time also benefit from 
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receiving outlines ?f class lectures, study guides, and 
a syllabus of topics to be covered. Teach students 
who have difficulty transferring ideas to a sequential 
format on paper to use brainstorming and webbing to 
generate outlines and organize written work. Provide 
management plans in which tasks are listed sequen- 
tially with target dates for completion. Finally, provide 
a structure or visual format to guide the finished prod- 
uct. A sketch of an essay or science project board will 
enable these students to produce a well-organized 
product. 

3. Use technology to promote productivity. Technology 
has provided efficient means to organize and access 
information, increase accuracy in mathematics and 
spelling, and enhance the visual quality of the finished 
product. In short, it allows students with learning disa- 
bilities to hand in work of which they can feel proud. 
Preventing these students from using word process- 
ing programs to complete ail written assignments is 
like prohibiting blind children from using texts printed 
in braille! 

4. Offer a variety of options for communicating ideas. 
Writing is not the only way to communicate; all learn- 
ing can be expressed and applied in a variety of 
modes. Slides, models, speeches, mime, murais, and 
film productions are examples. Remember, however, 
to offer these options to all children. Alternate modes 
should be the rule rather than the exception. 

5. Help students who have problems in short-term mem- 
ory develop strategies for remembering. The use of 
mnemonics, especially those created by students 
themselves, is one effective strategy to enhance 
memory. Visualization techniques have also proved to 
be effective. Resources are listed at the end of this 
digest. 

Encourage awareness of individual strengths and weak- 
nesses. It is imperative that students who are gifted and 
learning disabled understand their abilities, strengths, and 
weaknesses so that they can make intelligent choices about 
their future. If a goal that is important to such a student will 
require extensive reading, and, if reading is a weak area, 
the student will have to acknowledge the role of effort and 
the need for assistance to achieve success. "Rap" sessions, 
in which these students can discuss their frustrations and 
learn how to cope with their strange mix of abilities and dis- 
abilities, are helpful. Mentoring experiences with adults who 
are gifted and learning disabled will lend validity to the belief 
that such individuals can succeed. 

Conclusion 

In the final analysis, students who are both gifted and learn- 
ing disabled must learn how to be their own advocates. 
They must ultimately choose careers that will accentuate 
their strengths. In doing so they will meet others who think, 
feel, and create as they do. 

One such student, after years of feeling different and 
struggling to succeed, was finally able to make appropriate 
decisions about what he truly needed in his life. He was an 
outstanding amateur photographer who loved music. He 



had also started several "businesses" during his teenage 
years. In his junior year a. college he became depressed 
and realized that he was totally dissatisfied with his course- 
work, peers, and instructors. He wondered whether he 
should quit school. After all, he was barely earning C's in his 
courses. His advisor suggested that he might like to create 
his own major, perhaps in the business of art. That was the 
turning point in this young man's life. For the first time since 
primary grades, he began to earn A's in his courses. He re- 
lated that he finally felt worthwhile. "You know," he said, 'fi- 
nally I'm with people who think like me and have my inter- 
ests and values. I am found!" 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF GIFTED AND TALENTED 
MINORITY LANGUAGE STUDENTS 



Students with special gifts and talents come from all cultural 
and linguistic backgrounds. Gifted students can be de- 
scribed as possessing an abundance of certain abilities that 
are most highly valued within a particular society or culture. 
Many minority language children have special talents that 
are valued within their own cultures; unfortunately, these 
students are often not recognized as gifted and talented. 

Most procedures for identifying gifted and talented stu- 
dents have been developed for use with middle class chil- 
dren who are native English speakers. Such procedures 
have led to an underrepresentation of minority language 
students in gifted and talented programs, which in turn pre 
vents our schools from developing the strengths and abili- 
ties of this special population. 

This digest explores the controversy surrounding the 
urderi^presentation of minority language students in gifted 
and talented programs and makes recommendations for 
more suitable assessment techniques and program models. 

Why are minority language students 
underrepresented In programs for gifted and 
talented students? 

Educators who work closely with minority language students 
argue that using standardized IQ tests as a primary meas- 
ure of giftedness does not fairly accommodate the linguistic 
and cultural differences of these students. These educators 
look to identify the "abl learner" rather than the more nar- 
rowly defined gifted student who scores in the top 3% on IQ 
tests. Able learners are defined by some educators as stu- 
dents in the top 10% of their class who have shown some 
extraordinary achievement in one or more areas such as 
science, mathematics, or the performing arts (Ernest Eter- 
nal, personal communication, September 13, 1988). 

Reliance on IQ tests alone has greatly diminished the 
potential number of giftud students. Renzulli (1978) indicat- 
ed that "more creative persons come from below the 95th 
percentile than above it, and if such cut-off scores are need- 
ed to determine entrance into special programs we may be 
guilty of actually discriminating against persons who have 
the highest potential for high levels of accomplishment" (p. 
182). 

Three percent is a conservative estimate of the per- 
centage of the population that is considered gifted. Howev- 
er, in Arizona, for example, only 0.14% of the students in 
gifted and talented programs come from language minority 
backgrounds (Maker, 1987). Using tLe 3% criterion, one 
would estimate that 2,900 limited-English-proficient (LEP) 
students in Arizona could be receiving some type of servic- 
es for giftedness. An assessment of needs, however, re- 
vealed that only 143 LEP children were participating in gift- 



ed programs, despite the fact that minority language stu- 
dents represent 16.17% (96,674) of the school-age popula- 
tL.i. Other studies indicate that the proportion of Blacks, 
Hispanics, and American Indians identified as gifted repre- 
sents only half that expected (Chan & Kitano, 1986). 

Table 1 illustrates that, nation wide, Caucasians and 
Asians are overrepresented, while the percentage of Blacks 
and Hispanics is only half wnat would be expected in gifted 
and talented programs. The concept of giftedness as it re- 
lates to culture and values can help explain why more gifted 
and talented Asian and Pacific-American students have 
been identified than any other group. Although these chil- 
dren comprise only 2.2% of the school-age population, they 
constitute 4.4% of the identified gifted students, twice the 
expected number (Kitano, 1986). (This figure is slightly low- 
er than the statistic given in Table 1 [2.5%], but the table 
has more recent data.) The traditional Asian values of edu- 
cational attainment and obedience to authority support 
achievements U.S. schools, despite the fact that Asian and 
Pacific-American cultures differ in many ways from the ma- 
jority culture. 

Different learning stylas may also contribute to the un- 
derrepresentation of gifted and talented minority language 
students. Native Americans are often caught between the 
schools' value of independence and the home and commu- 
nity value of interdependence. In school, students generally 
sit in rows and face the teacher, whereas in Native Ameri- 
can culture, everyone would be seated in a circle and deci- 
sions would be made collectively. 

Among many Hispanics, cultural differences may also 
produce manifestations of giftedness that differ from the tra- 
ditional manifestations in the majority culture. In Puerto 
Rico, for example, children learn to seek the advice of their 
family rather than act independently (Perrone & Aleman, 
1983). Respect for elders is often valued more than preco- 
ciousness, which can be seen as disrespectful. Similarly, 



Table 1. Percentage of Minority Students Enrolled In 
Regular Education Programs and Special Programs 



Minority 


General 


Enrollment in 


Group 


Enrollment 


Gifted Programs 


Caucasians 


71.2% 


81.4% 


Blacks 


16.2% 


G.4% 


Hispanics 


9.1% 


4.7% 


Asians 


2.5% 


5.0% 



Sources. Machado, (1987), Zappia, (1989) 
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the Mexican-American child who respects elders, the law, 
and authority becomes vulnerable in a school system that 
values individual competition, initiative, and self-direction. 

What are some commonly used techniques for the 
identification of gifted and talented minority 
language students? 

Research on the identification of giftedness points to the 
lack of appropriate assessment procedures. Giftedness is 
not a trait inherent to native English speakers; however, 
there is a lack of instruments that can detect giftedness in 
minority language students (Gallagher, 1979; Llanes, 1980; 
Raupp, 1988; Renzulli, Reis, & Smith, 1981). Most tests rely 
on either oral or written language skills. Minority language 
students who are not considered gifted may, in fact, be very 
gifted, but unable to express themselves in English. There- 
fore, many researchers urge that great caution be exercised 
in using English standardized tests for the identification of 
linguistic and cultural minority students. These researchers 
aiso recommend selecting tests that reduce cultural and lin- 
guistic bias. 

The identification and assessment of gifted and talent- 
ed minority-language students is complex because it in- 
volves students who are both gifted and talented and from a 
language or cultural background different from that of mid- 
dle class, native-English-speaking children. Many research- 
ers and practitioners recommend multiple assessment 
measures to give students several opportunities to demon- 
strate their skills and performance potential. 

Eacn school can establish its own relevant criteria to 
ensure that thb screening process is appropriate for a spe- 
cific target population. Moreover, an assessment team that 
is sensitive ♦* *. needs can represent the population to 
be served m the program. In addition, teachers can be 
brought into the identification process, because they have 
the opportunity to observe students in numerous academic 
and social situations. 

An alternative to using English language standardized 
tests is the assessment of LEP students in their native lan- 
guage. These tests measure a variety of skills, creative 
thinking skills such as fluency, flexibility, originality, and 
elaboration, intellectual development based on Piaget's the- 
ory of development (Piaget, 1954, Placet & Inhelder, 1973), 
language proficiency, and nonverbal perceptual skills of 
cognitive development. 

Many school districts now include behavioral checklists 
or inventories, nominations, or related techniques to idei.iify 
gifted and talented minority language students. Checklists 
usually compare or rate the student according to general 
descriptions or more specific examples of behavior deduced 
from characteristics of gifted persons. Many of these instru- 
ments are designed locally, are available from state depart- 
ments of education, or are available commercially. 

Other commonly used methods such as interviews, 
self reports, autobiographies, and case histories can also 
be used to identify gifted and talented minority language 
students. Interviews are often scheduled as part of the iden- 
tification or selection process to determine a candidate's 
general fitness for a program and provide information for in- 
structional planning. The use of case studies to identify gift- 
edness has been documented by Renzulli and Smith (1977) 
and is recommended because it relies on multiple sources 
of information about a student's performance. Although 
these procedures can be cumbersome, time consuming, 
and complex, they can provide the most valid basis for deci 
sion making. 
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What types of programs are available for gifted 
and talented students, and are they suitable for 
minority language students who are selected to 
participate? 

There are as many different types of programs and instruc- 
tional models for gifted and talented LEP students as there 
are different views of intelligence. The program models dis- 
cussed in this digest demonstrate a wide range of sugges- 
tions for choosing a program for gifted and talented stu- 
dents and can stimulate ideas about the types of program 
that can be implemented. However, each district must im- 
plement the program that will best meet the needs of its gift- 
ed and talented minority language students. 

Jean M. Blanning, of the Connecticut Clearinghouse for 
Gifted and Talented (1980), suggests that, in general, pro- 
grams for gifted and talented minority language students 
should allow their students to 

• pursue topics in depth at a pace commensurate with 
their abilities and intensity of interest; 

• explore, branch out on tangents unforeseen when first 
beginning a study, without curriculum parameters con- 
fining them to a particular direction; 

• initiate activities, diverge from the structured format, 
within a framework of guidance and resources appropri- 
ate for such exploration; 

9 ask questions about areas or aspects of studies and 
find answers which lead to more questions; 

• experience emotional involvement with a project bi 
cause it is based on interests and use of higher levels 
of ability; 

0 learn the skills, methodology, and discipline involved in 
intellectual pursuits and/or creative endeavors; 

• think (interpretations, connections, extraDolations) and 
imagine (ideas, images, intuitive insights) to develop 
fully into their own products; and 

9 experience the use of intellectual abilities and senses 
necessary in all creative endeavors. 

Enrichment Programs. The most common program model 
for gifted and talented students is probably an enrichment 
program, in which students receive instruction in addition to 
their regular classroom instruction. Enrichment programs 
provide learning experiences designed to extend, supple- 
ment, or deepen understandings within specific content ar- 
eas (Dannenberg, 1984). Some enrichment p»ograms pro- 
vide academic services and cultural opportunities for gifted 
and talented students. 

Gifted and talented LEP students at Louis S. Brandeis 
High School in New York City (Cochran & Cotayo, 1983) at- 
tend operas and museums and, in this way, become a part 
of American culture. Students have said that the progiam 
has made them feel "special/ because they visit places 
they ordinarily would not. Another example of activi..o* in an 
enrichment program would be to have students studying the 
prehistoric era see films on dinosaurs, draw pictures of 
them, and go to a natural history museum to see a dinosaur 
exhibit. 

The decision as to whether or not to implement an en- 
richment program may be greatly affected by the school dis- 
trict's concept of giftedness. If giftedness is considered a 
quality to be measured through IQ tests, then perhaps an 
enrichment program would be seen as a "frill," because it 
does not concentrate strictly on academics. On the other 
hand, this program may be particularly appreciated by gifted 
and talented minority language students, since they often 
do not receive this sort of exposure to the arts in a standard 
instructional program. 
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Resource Rooms. Another program model uses a resource 
room, which is usually staffed by a resource teacher. Stu- 
dents may visit the resource room to dc special assign- 
ments or to check out various educational games or puz- 
zles. In a kindergarten/first grade gifted and talented pro- 
gram in Albuquerque, New Mexico (Beam, 1980), parents 
are also able to check out herns for their children. The re- 
source room provides an excellent opportunity for parents 
and students to bridge the gap between home and school. 
However, in many inner-city schools, special programs may 
be needed to obtain the desired levels of parental support. 
Also, the establishment of a resource room usually requires 
physical space for the room, sufficient operating funds, and 
a resource teacher who has expertise in the area of gifted 
and talented students. 

The Hartford, Connecticut, program "Encendiendo Una 
Llama 1 ' ("Lighting a Flame") has been in operation since 
1979 and uses a resource room, an after-school program, 
and a regular classroom component to provide services for 
gifted and talented minority language students. This pro- 
gram emphasizes language development in English and 
Spanish, high-level thinking skills, independent work and 
study skills, and development of creative thinking. It is an in- 
tegrated program in which English-dominant children also 
participate. In each of the participating Hartford schools, the 
bilingual gifted and talented program is the only gifted pro- 
gram in the school, and all children are eligible to partici- 
pate, regardless of their language background. 

Parent Involvement Programs. Many programs include a 
strong parent involvement component in which parents can 
help support their children's development at home while the 
school can be used as an additional resource. Although it is 
important for all parents to be involved in their children's ed- 
ucation, it is particularly critical to develop a strong imk be- 
tween the home and the school for gifted and talented mi- 
nority language children. 

Many programs provide parents with checklists to help 
assess their children. In addition, programs often provide 
booMets of home activities through which parents can en- 
courage critical thinking and creativity. 

Acceleration or Honors Programs. Many people associate 
acceleration or honors programs with gifted and talented 
programs. These programs may include skipping grades, 
early entrance, early graduation, credit by examination, non- 
graded classes, and advanced placement classes (Dannen- 
berg, 1984). Some gifted students who seem bored in 
schuol may benefit from an accelerated program that pro- 
vides an academic challenge and keeps them involved in 
school. However, it may be difficult to identify these stu- 
dents, who initially may not be seen as gifted. 

Some educators who adhere to the narrow definition of 
giftedness as high !Q may not feel that an honors progra.n 
is appropriate for students who fit the broader definition of 
the able learner. This attitude is refuted in the film Stand 
And Deliver, which is based on a true story about several 
minority language students at an innercity school in Los 
Angeles. These students v/ere not considered gifted by 
many of their teachers, yet they were the only students in 
their school to pass the Advanced Placement exams given 
by the Educational Testing Service for college credit in cal 
cuius. Their success can be attributed largely to their math- 
ematics teacher, Jaime Escalante, who had very high ex- 
pectations for them and refused to believe that they were 
unable to think critically simply because they were from low 
income, minority language backgrounds. Ho encouraged 
their participation in these special advanced classes (held at 



night and on Saturdays in overcrowded, stifling classrooms) 
to prove to other students, the faculty, and themselves that 
they were intelligent. Moreover, these students gamed new, 
strong, self^concepts, which inevitably improved their aca- 
demic skills and gave them the courage and discipline to 
pursue a college education. 

Mentor Programs. Another program model for gifted and tal- 
ented education is the mentor program. Mentors provide 
role models for the students, giving them an opportunity to 
interact with adult professionals. Through the Higher 
Achievement Program ir», Washington, DC, elementary and 
junior high school students from low-income neighborhoods 
are tutored by volunteers 2 nights a week. To be eligible for 
the program, students must show a high level of motivation 
and pass a qualifying examination. One night each week is 
devoted (o verbal skills such as reading comprehension, vo- 
cabulary, and writing; the second night is devoted primarily 
to mathematics and related skills. Critical thinking skills are 
stressed in all subjects. 

The mentor program has many psychological and so- 
cial benefits for the students and is a low-cost program if the 
school district recruits area professionals as volunteers. 
School districts located near universities can encourage 
them to establish a course in which official credit is given to 
university students who participate a* mentors. If the men- 
tors are sensitive to the needs of particular cultural and lin- 
guiotic groups, they can provide positive role models for the 
students. The mentor program concept can be a solution to 
difficult budget constraints and has been used by numerous 
school districts around the country. 

Recommendations for Change 
The following recommendations may improve the assess- 
ment and educational programs of gifted and talented mi- 
nority language students. 

Broaden the concept of giftedness. Broadening the concept 
of giftedness to include able learners will allow for the identi- 
fication of a greater proportion of gifted minority language 
students. A broader definition of giftedness may be the first 
essential step toward ident;tying and educating gifted and 
talented minority language students. 

Expand research on giftedness and minority language stu- 
dents. Although there is a large body of literature on gifted 
and talented students in general, there is much less litera- 
ture on gifted and talented minority language students. This 
may be because many researchers in the past did not con- 
sider minority language students as gifted, based on the tra- 
ditional measure of giftedness as a high IQ score. Further 
research is nteded on all the able learners in our schools, 
including minority language students. 

Employ more well-rounded assessment techniques. If there 
is a lower-than-expected proportion of minority language 
students identified as gifted, then the identification and as- 
sessment process should be examined to determine why 
these students have not been identified. School districts 
may need to find creative solutions to the problem of how to 
identify gifted and talented minority language students by 
using nontraditional methods. 

The identification of minority language students can in- 
clude multiple criteria (with information from many sources) 
relevant to the needs of the population. Using multiple in- 
struments can result in a more precise picture because it 
provides information about stuuents from different perspec- 
tives. A combination of assessment instruments can help 
ensure that a student's ability to participate effectively in a 
gifted and talented program is adequately measured. 
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Increase staff awareness of their potential for developing a 
gifted and talented program. Regardless of the program 
model selected for implementation, administrators must first 
examine the resources they have within their school sys- 
tern. Upon entering the school district, teachers could be 
asked to complete a questionnaire about their abilities and 
interests and whether or not they would be interested in par- 
ticipating in a gifted and talented program. For example, a 
teacher who has played piano for 10 years might be inter- 
ested in teaching a course in music appreciation. Adminis- 
trators need to be aware of the unique talents within their 
own staff as they identify local personnel who may be able 
to contribute their time, effort, and expertise to gifted and 
talented programs. 

Explore various program models. No single model can be 
recommended as the "best" instructional approach for gifted 
and talented minority language students, because each 
population is unique and each program has its own specific 
goals and objectives. The type of program implemented 
may depend on several issues such as the instructional 
model, the talents of the students, the number of gifted stu- 
dents identified, the talents of the professional staff, the 
availability of qualified personnel, the level of commitment of 
the schoo 1 and school system, and budget constraints. 

Increase awareness of different ways giftedness may be 
manifested in different populations. Many students are gift* 
ed or talented. Teachers face the challenge of identifying, 
developing, and supporting their students 1 talents. Although 
this may be a challenge, it is also a rewarding experience. 
Watching students grow to their fullest potential and know- 
ing that, as the teacher, you have played an integral part in 
your students' growth are groat personal and professional 
triumphs. 

Conclusion 

This digest highlights some of the current debates in the ed- 
ucation of gifted and talented students focusing on the defi- 
nition of giftedness, the assessment of gifted students, and 
the development and implementation of gifted programs. 
Providing appropriate gifted and talented programs for stu- 
dents from linguistically and culturally diverse backgrounds 
is a challenge that many school districts face. Since minority 
language students represent an increasing percentage of 
the total school population, meeting the educational needs 
of gifted minority language students is vital. All students, in- 
cluding minority language students, deserve the most chal- 
lenging instruction possible. 
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GUIDING THE GIFTED READER 



Educators are voicing concerns regarding the place of litera- 
ture in the classroom, calling for the use of literature to sup- 
plement basal readers in the elementary curriculum and 
raising questions about the knowledge base of senior high 
students in literatjre and history (Ravitch & Finn, 1987). 
Meanwhile, school systems are expanding their offerings for 
gifted students. 

At the confluence of these trends stands the gifted stu- 
dent, whose particular reading requirements teachers, li- 
brarians, and both reading consultants and consultants in 
gifted and talented education attempt to meet. These pro- 
fessionals face the perplexing questions of how to offer 
challenging reading to gifted students, how to guide their 
reading, and how to know what books to recommend tc 
them or their parents. Another relevant concern is how to 
develop programs that use literature in ways that are the 
most helpful to gifted students and make the most effective 
use of their abilities, in programs for gifted students it is im- 
portant to go beyond a basic response to the need for more 
literature in the curriculum. 

One way to approach the question of guiding gifted 
readers is to consider their intellectual and emotional devel- 
opment in light of reading and literature. What are the intel- 
lectual and emotional challenges they face specifically be- 
cause they are gifted? What reading programs can be 
offered to help them meet these challenges successfully? 

Characteristics of the Gifted Child as Reader 

As is so often the case in gifted education, we can express 
the read ; ng characteristics of gifted children by using varia- 
tions o! c* word more. They read earlier; some are sponta- 
neous preschool readers, and nearly al! learn to read inde- 
pendently soon after classroom instruction begins. They 
read better, requiring less drill (if any) to master each tech- 
nique of the reading process. They read longer; during the 
peak reading years (grades four through eight) many of 
them spend many more hours each week reading than their 
classmates do, and some gifted youngsters continue to be 
voracious readers into senior high and adulthood, when 
most people find bss time for leisure reading (Whitehead, 
1984). Typically they read a greater variety of literature; 
they are more likely to branch out from realistic fiction to 
fantasy, historical fiction, and biography (Hawkins, 1983). 

Reading and Intellectual Development 

The presence of an ability implies a need for the opportunity 
to develop that ability. Thus Barbara Clark (1983) outlined 
cognitive characteristics that differentiate gifted children 
from others, and then went on to list needs reiated to each 
characteristic. Her list includes the following needs. 



• To be exposed to new and challenging mijrmation 
about the environment and the culture. 

0 To be exposed to varied subjects and concerns. 

• To be allowed to pursue ideas as far as their interests 
take them. 

9 To encounter and use increasingly difficult vocabulary 
and concepts. 

• To be exposed to ideas at rates appropriate to the indi- 
vidual's pace of learning. 

• To pursue inquiries beyond allotted time spans. 

Ali of these needs can be met easily and inexpensively 
thiough a program based on books and reading. If the op- 
portunity for group book discussion is added, the program 
will also meet other cognitive needs listed by Clark: 

• To have access to intellectual peers. 

• To share ideas verbally in depth. 

• To have a longer incubation time for ideas. 

9 To pursue ideas and integrate new ideas without forced 
closure or products demanded. 

• To build skills in productive thinking. 

• To draw generalizations and test them. 

Promoting intelU )tual Development 
Through Books 

Teachers working with groups of gifted students can use 
books to promote intellectual development by (a) using liter- 
ature as a supplement to the readings in basai texts, (b) 
forming discussion groups based on books, and (c) follow- 
ing programs such as the Junior Great Books discussion 
format. 

As interest grows in the use of literature in the reading 
curriculum, textbook publishers ere beginning to supply ap- 
propriate materials. Teachers can aiso develop their own 
programs by requiring students to read whole books in addi- 
tion to their reading in the basal series. For gifted students, 
this requirement can be positive, rewarding them for some- 
thing they already enjoy. Students can keep reading note- 
books, in which they write title, author, date read, and a 
short comment on the book. To ensure both quality control 
and choice, it is best if the student can select the required 
reading from a list prepared by the teacher or librarian. 

Book discussions can be led by teachers, librarians, or 
volunteers and should focus on themes and ideas in the lit- 
erature read, with the emphasis on higher level thinking 
skills rather than on plot summaries and fact questions. 
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One formalized method of discussing literature is that 
promoted by The Great Books Foundation. The Junior 
$ Great Books program offers a serins of 12 readings for each 
grade from 2nd through 12th, as well as training courses for 
leaders. 

For individual gifted students, books can ba part of the 
educational program if an adult (parent, teachei, librarian, or 
other mentor) offers reading guidance, discussing what the 
student has read and making suggestions for related read- 
ing—always keeping in mind the student's interests, reading 
ability, and reading background. The goal is to expose the 
student to a variety of books of high quality and stretch the 
student a little beyond his or her previous awareness. Gifted 
students do not automatically know what is good literature, 
they need information and guidance to find the best. 

Adults offering reading guidance or leading book dis- 
cussion groups will need suggestions for books that are ap- 
propriate for gifted students. The most extensive lists availa- 
ble are found in Books for the Gifted Child (Baskin & Hams, 
1 980), Books for the Gifted Child, Volume 2 (Hauser & Nel- 
son, 1988) and Guiding Gifted Readers (Halsted, 1988). 

Literature and Emotional Development 

In recent years educators and parents have become more 
aware of the need to nurture the social and emotional devel- 
opment of gifted children in addition to meeting their intellec- 
tual needs. Gifted children and youth must face the same 
challenges as they grow that everyone else faces, but the 
phenomenon of giftedness can make growing up more diffi- 
cult for them. They may experience isolation, feelings of drf 
ference and even inferiority, and the sense of being misun- 
derstood or not understood by their classmates and by 
adults. Because of their extreme sensitivity and intensity, 
they may be more seriously affected by teasing and criti- 
cism than most. They must continually choose between the 
alternatives of using their ability or fitting in with their group 
(Gross, 1989). 

These affective concerns can also be addressed 
through the use of books. In many novels for children and 
young people, the issues just listed are major themes, 
whether or not the characters are identified as gifted. Adults 
who read and discuss such books with gifted young people 
can guide them in preparing for or coping wi*h the extra di- 
mensions that being gifted adds to the process of growing 
up. 

Promoting Emotional Development 
Through Books 

Those who use book discussions to meet emotional needs 
are using a form of developmental bibliotherapy. Develop- 



mental bibliotherapy offers a way of assisting individuals 
who are facing a particular life stage or a specific situation— 
such as giftedness — for which they can be better prepared 
through reading and discussion. Rather than merely recom 
mending a book to a child, it includes three components: a 
reader, a book, and a leader who will read the same book 
and prepare for productive discussion of the issues the 
book raises. 

To be effective, the leader must be aware of the pro- 
cess of bibliotherapy. identification, in which the reader 
identifies with a character in the book, catharsis, the read- 
er's experiencing of the emotions attributed to the character, 
and insight, the application of the character's experience to 
the reader's own life. The leader then frames questions that 
will confirm and expand on these elements. 

Like reading guidance, developmental bibliotherapy 
can be used with individuals or with groups. However, using 
it well requires more background than reading guidance, 
and the leader must be alert for indications that the child 
should be referred to a mental health professional. More in- 
formation on developmental bibliotherapy can be found in 
Guiding Gifted Readers (Halsted, 1988), and background in- 
formation on clinical bibliotherapy, the forerunner of devel- 
opmental bibliotherapy, can be found in Bibliotherapy: The 
Interactive Process (Hynes & Hynes-Berry, 1986). 
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DISCOVERING MATHEMATICAL TALENT 



Sara, who is 5 years old, listens as her 32-year-old father 
comments that today is her grandmother's 64th birthday. 
"Grandma's age is just twice my age," he observes. 

Although outwardly Sara does not seem to react to this 
information, her mind is whirling. A few moments pass, and 
then the young girl excitedly replies, "You know Dad, you 
will only be 54 when your age is twice mine!" 

Sara has been intrigued by numbers and numerical re- 
lationships since she was very small. At first this could be 
seen in the way she liked -to count things and organize 
groups of objects. She showed a fascination for calendars, 
telephone numbers, dates, ages, measurements, and al- 
most anything else dealing with numbers. Sara learned and 
remembered this information quickly and easily, but what 
was even more amazing was the way she played with and 
manipulated the information she was (earning. She would 
carefully examine each idea and eagerly search to discover 
new, interesting, and unusual relationships and patterns. Al- 
though Sara has had Iittl9 formal instruction in mathematics, 
at the age of 5 she has acquired an incredible amount of 
mathematical knowledge and is amazingly sophisticated in 
using this knowledge to discover new ideas and solve prob- 
lems. 

Sara is an example of a young child who is highly tal- 
ented in the area of mathematics. Like most individuals with 
this unusual talent, Sara exhibits characteristics and behav 
iors that are clues to her ability. Some mathematically tal- 
ented people radiate many or obvious clues, others off or 
only a few, or subtle ones. Recognizing these clues is often 
an important first step in discovering an individual's high 
ability in mathematics. It is difficult to believe, but many peo- 
ple with a high degree of mathematical talent have their tal- 
ent underestimated or even unrecognized. Their clues have 
gone unnoticed cr ignored, and the true nature of their abili- 
ty remains unexplored. If Sara's talent in mathematics is to 
be discovered and appropriately nurtured, it is important 
that her parents and teachers recognize the clues. 

What should parents and teachers know to help 
them better recognize mathematical talent? 

Mathematical talent refers to an unusually high ability to un 
derstand mathematical ideas and to reason mathematical^, 
rather than just a high ability to do arithmetic computations 
or get top grades in mathematics. When considering mathe- 
matical talent, many people place too much emphasis on 



computational skill or high ability in replicating taught mathe- 
matical procedures. Unless mathematical talent is correctly 
perceived, however, important clues can be overlooked and 
less important clues can be given too much significance. 

Some characterisiics and behaviors that may yield im- 
portant clues in discovering higa mathematical talent are the 
following: 

1. An unusually keen awareness of and intense curiosity 
about numeric information. 

2. An unusual quickness in learning, understanding, and 
applying mathematical ideas. 

3. A high ability to think and work abstractly and the abil- 
ity to see mathematical patterns and relationships. 

4. An unusual ability to think and work with mathematical 
problems in flexible, creative ways rather than in a 
stereotypic fashion. 

5. An unusual ability to transfer learning to new, un- 
taught mathematical situations. 

Terms such as mathematically talented, mathematically gift- 
ed, and highly able in mathematics are generally used to re- 
fer to students whose mathematics ability places them in 
the top 2% or 3% of the population. It is important to keep in 
mind the unusually high degree of talent that is being 
sought when looking for mathematically talented individuals. 

Not all students who achieve the highest test scores or re- 
ceive the highest grades in mathematics class are neces- 
sarily highly talented in mathematics. Many of the mathe- 
matics programs in our schools are heavily devoted to the 
development of computational skills and provide little oppor- 
tunity for students to demonstrate the complex types of rea- 
soning skills that are characteristic of truly talented stu- 
dents. The tests used and the grades given in such 
programs usually reflect that structure. Computational accu- 
racy and conformity to taught procedures may be overem- 
phasized, and the reasoning abilities associated with high 
ability in mathematics may be underemphasized. In this 
type of environment, test scores and grades of less able 
students who are good in computation, attentive in class, 
willing to help, and conscientious about completing all as- 
signments carefully in the prescribed manner will often be 
as high as the test scores and grades of students who are 
genuinely talented in mathematics. While high achievement 
in school certainly can be a clue to high ability in malhemat- 
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ics, additional information is needed, ff care is not taken, 
students who are simply high achievers in mathematics can 
be mistakenly identified as mathematically talented. It is just 
as important to avoid such incorrect identification as it is to 
identify students who are truly mathematically talented. 

Some mathematically talented students do not demonstrate 
outstanding academic achievement, display enthusiasm to- 
ward school mathematics programs, or get top grades in 
mathematics class. It is important to know that there are stu- 
dents like this, for their ability in mathematics is easily over 
looked, even though they may exhibit other clues suggest- 
ing high ability in mathematics. There are many possible 
reasons why these students do not do well, but often it is at 
least in part because of a mismatch between the student 
and the mathematics program. Many of them refuse, or are 
unable, to conform to the expectations of programs that 
they see as uninteresting and inappropriate. For their part, 
educators may not recognize the true ability of these stu- 
dents or see a need for adjusting the existing mathematics 
program. 

How can standardized test results help in 
recognizing mathematical talent? 

Intelligence Tests. IQ test results often yield valuable infor- 
mation and may provide clues to the existence of mathe- 
matical talent. Used alone, however, these tests are not suf- 
ficient to identify high ability in mathematics. Mathematical 
talent is a specific aptitude, while an IQ score is a summary 
of many different aptitudes and abilities. An individual's IQ is 
made up of several different components, only some of 
which relate to mathematical auility. Suppose two students 
have the same IQ scores. One of them could have a high 
score in mathematical components and a low score in ver- 
bal components, while the other is just the opposite. The 
first student would be likely have to much greater mathe- 
matics ability than the second, even though they have the 
same overall IQ. Children with high IQ's~-no matter how 
high the score— cannot be assumed to be mathematically 
talented. It could be a clue, but more information is needed. 

Creativity Tests. There are differing opinions on how the re- 
sults of creativity tests can be used to help Identify high abil- 
ity in mathematics. Although mathematically talented stu- 
dents display creativity when dealing with mathematical 
ideas, this is not always apparent in creativity test results. 
However, high creativity assessments, along with indica- 
tions of intense interest in mathematics, do seem to be a 
significant clue of mathematical talent. 

Mathematics Achievement Tests. Mathematics achievement 
tests also can provide valuable clues in identifying high abili- 
ty in mathematics, but the results of these tests have to be 
interpreted carefully. Mathematics achievement tests are of- 
ten computation-oriented and give little information about 
how a student actually reasons mathematically. Also, the 
tests seldom have enough difficult problems to appropriately 
assess the upper limits of a talented student's ability or 
show that this ability is qualitatively different from that of oth 
er very good, but not truly mathematically talented, stu 
dents. If these limitations are kept in mind, the results of 
mathematics achievement tests can be useful. Students 



scoring above the 95th or 97th percentiles on national 
norms may have high ability in mathematics, but more infor- 
mation is needed to separate the high achievers from the 
truly gifted. It should not be assumed that there are no 
mathematically talented students among those scoring be- 
low the 95th percentile; those students will have to be rec- 
ognized from other clues. 

Mathematics Aptitude Tests. Standardized mathematics ap- 
titude test results should be used in basically the same way 
that the results of mathematics achievement tests are used. 
Aptitude tests have some of the same limitations as 
achievement tests except that, because they are designed 
to place less emphasis on computational skills and more 
emphasis on mathematical reasoning skills, the results from 
these tests are often more useful in identifying mathemati- 
cally talented students. 

Out-of-Grade-Level Mathematics Aptitude Tests. Many of 
the limitations associated with mathematics aptitude tests 
can be reduced by administering out-of-grada-level versions 
of the tests. This process should be used only with students 
who already have demonstrated strong mathematics abili- 
ties on regular-grade-level instruments or those who show 
definite signs of high mathematics ability. An out-of-grade- 
level mathematics aptitude test is a test the*t is usually de- 
signed for and used with students about one and one-third 
times the age of the child being tested. For example, a 9- 
year-old third grader would be tested using an abilities test 
normally written for 12-year-old sixth graders. This gives a 
much better assessment of mathematical reasoning skills 
because the student must find ways to solve problems, 
many of which he or she has not been taught to do. These 
tests have many difficult problems that will challenge even 
the most capable students, thus making it possible to dis- 
criminate the truly talented from others who are just very 
good in mathematics. 

The out-of-grade-level testing procedure has been 
used successfully in several mathematics talent searches 
and school mathematics programs with junior and senior 
high school students over the past 15 years. More recently, 
there have been programs that have successfully used the 
procedure in the elementary grades. 

What systematic process can be used to Identify 
mathematically talented students? 

Correctly identifying mathematically talented students is not 
a simp!? task, and there is more than one way to go about 
it. Some common features of successful identification pro- 
cesses are combined in the following model. This model is 
intended to be implemented "rth a degree of flexibility in or- 
der to give mathematically talented students every opportu- 
nity to have their talent discovered. This may be especially 
important when looking for mathematical talent in minority 
or disadvantaged populations. 

Phase One: Screening 

The objective in phase one is to establish a group of stu- 
dents suspected of having high ability m mathematics. 
These students will be evaluated further m the next phase. 
In phase one, effort attempt should be made not to miss po- 
tentially talented students. 
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Figure 1. Identification Checklist 



Student 


Ability 


Achievement 






Teacher/Parent 


Out-of-Grade-Level 


Name 


Test 


Test 


Gifted 


Creative 


Nominations 


Test 


Jones, John 


97 








yesfyes 




Smith, Sally 




95 


yes 









Step One. An identification checklist (Figure 1) should be 
set up to record the names of students thought to have high 
ability in mathematics along with th9 clues that suggest their 
talent. Students scoring above the 95th percentile on a 
mathematics aptitude test are entered first. Next, those 
scoring above the 95th percentile on mathematics achieve- 
ment tests who are not already on the list are added. If a 
student's name is already on the list, the test score is simply 
added to that student's recoid. In a like manner, students 
who are mentally gifted; students who are creative and have 
high interest in mathematics; and students nominated by 
parents, teachers, self, or peers can be added. 

Step Two. The checklist information for each student should 
be reviewed, if the information collected for a particular stu- 
dent suggests that out of -grade-level testing is not advisa- 
ble, that student's name should be removed, because 
phase two tosting may damage the egos of students who do 
not .eally excel in mathematics. However, caution should be 
exercised not to eliminate taiented students in this process. 
Parent involvement in these decisions is recommended. 

Phase Two: Out-of-Grade-Level Mathematics 
Abilities Assessment 

The objective in phase two is to separate the mathematical- 
ly talented students from those who are merely good stu- 
dents in mathematics and to begin assessing the extent of 
the ability of the mathematically talented students. - 

Step One. Students who are scheduled to take the out-of- 
grade-Ievel test, along with their parents, should be in- 
formed about the nature of this test and the reason it is be- 
ing given. The out-cf-grade-Ievel test would then be admin- 
istered with student and parent ccnsent. Figure 2 provides a 
sample schedule for such testing. 

Step Two. The results of each student's out-of-grade-level 
test should be evaluated m conjunction with the results of 
phase one screening. Generally, f..e student's out-of-grade- 
level score will be an indication uf degree of mathematical 



Figure 2. Testing Schedule 

Current Grade 
(Fall) 



Outof-Grade-Level 
Test 



1st 


3rd grade 


— Fall 


2nd 


4th grade 


— Fall 


3rd 


5th grade 


— Spring 


4th 


7th grade 


— Fall 


5th 


8th grade 


— Fall 


6th 


9th grade 


— Spring 


7th 


11th grade 


— Fall 


8th 


12«h grade 


— Fall 



talent. Scores above the 74th percentile represent a degree 
of mathematical talent similar to that of students identified m 
regional talent searches such as the one conducted by 
Johns Hopkins University. This level of talent places the stu- 
dent in the upper 1% of the population in mathematics abili- 
ty. Scores above the 64th percentile denote a level of talent 
that most likely places the student in the upper 3% of the 
population. Students in these two groups would be identified 
as mathematically talented. 

What Instructional approaches benefit 
mathematically talented students? 

Students identified as mathematically talented vary greatly 
in degree of talent and motivation. No single approach is 
best for all of these students. The design of each student's 
instructional program in mathematics should be based on 
an analysis of Individual abilities and needs. For exampie, 
studems with extremely high ability and motivation may 
profit more from a program that promotes rapid and relative- 
ly independent movement through instructional content. Stu- 
dents with less ability or lower motivation may do better in a 
program that is not paced so quickly and is more deliberate 
in developing the mathematical concepts being taught. 
There are some common features, however, that seem to 
be important ingredients in the mathematics programs of 
mathematically talented students. 

777© program should bring mathematically talented students 
together to work with . r*e another in the area of mathemat- 
ics. Students will benefit greatly, both academically and 
emotionally, from this type of experience. They will learn 
from each other, reinforce each omer, and help each other 
over difficulties. 

The program should stress mathematical reasoning and de- 
velop independent exploratory behavior. This type of pro- 
gram is exemplified by discovery learning, looking for under- 
lying principles, engaging in special projects in 
mathematics, problem solving, discovering formulas, look- 
ing for patterns, and organizing data to find relationships. 

The mathematics pr^nram should deemphasize repetitious 
computational drill work and cyclical review. This type of 
work in mathematics should be minimal for all mathematical- 
ly talented students. As ability in mathematics increases, 
the benefits to be gained from this type of activity decrease. 

The scope of the mathematics curriculum should be exten- 
sive so that it will provide an adequate foundation for stu- 
dents who may become mathematicians in the future. In 
many programs the mathematics curriculum will have to be 
greatly expanded to meet this need. 

The mathematics program should be flexih'j paced. Flexibly 
paced means that students are placed at an appropriate in- 
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structional level on the basis of an assessment of their 
knowledge and skill. Each student is then allowed to 
progress at a pace limited only by his or her ability and moti- 
vation. Flexible pacing can be achieved in the following 
ways: 

• Continuous progress. Students receive appropriate in- 
struction daily and move ahead as they master content 
and skill. 

• Compacted course. Students complete two or more 
courses in an abbreviated time. 

• Advanced-level course. Students are presented with 
course content normally taught at a higher grade. 

• Grade skipping. Students move ahead 1 or more years 
beyond the next level of promotion. 

• Early entrance. Students enter elementary school, mid- 
dle school, high school, or college earlier than tha usual 
age. 

• Concurrent or dual enrollment Students at one school 
level take classes at another school level. For example, 
an elementary school student may take classes at the 
middle school. 

9 Credit by examination. Students receive credit for a 
course upon satisfactory completion of an examination 
or upon certification of mastery. 

Conclusion 

The fate of Sara and other mathematically talented students 
will be determined largely by the ability of their parents and 
educators to discover and nurture their special ability. The 
notion that these students will achieve their potential any- 
way is constantly refuted. For too many students like Sara, 
lack of appropriate mathematical nourishment seems to be 
the rule rather than the exception. At risk are the benefits 
that these children might gain from early advancement and 
the attitudes that these children will have toward mathemat- 
ics, school, learning in general, and themselves. By discov- 
ering the mathematical talent of these students and using 
that knowledge to provide appropriate academic nurture, we 
have the greatest chance to help these individuals reach 
their gifted potential. 
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PERSONAL COMPUTERS HELP GIFTED 
STUDENTS WORK SMART 



Since the early 1970s, schools across the nation have been 
adding instruction in computing to programs for students of 
all ages and abilities. Gifted and talented students in many 
schools now have access to computers in their classrooms, 
and an increasingly large percentage of these students 
have home computers. As the goals for technology educa- 
tion and the promises of educational change have grown, 
the hardware and software used in both schools and homes 
have improved steadily. Educators, business and industry, 
the government, and the general public believe our most 
able students must be computer literate for our nation to be 
competitive in the next generation. Only recently, with the 
gulf between promises and achievements widening, have 
voices of concern been raised (Holden, 1989). 

The disparity between theory and practice is attributed 
to many causes, ranging from a lack of educational focus to 
a shortage of funding. But even those reporting problems 
have found evidence that students are working "smarter," 
whether they are learning and using more information, un- 
derstanding key concepts and relationships better, or devel- 
oping higher level thinking skills. Gifted students are benefit- 
ing from increased use of computers because their special 
needs are being met through informed use of technology. 



The Needs of Gifted and Talented Students 

The identification of gifted and/or talented individuals and 
the determination of their specific needs is complicated by 
the widely different opinions of what giftedness is and how it 
is manifested. Basic research is as varied as Howard Gard- 
ner's (1983) theory of multiple intelligences and Joseph 
Renzulli's (1977) dependence on congruence between abili- 
ty, commitment, and creativity. Most agree, however, that 
the talents of gifted youngsters are dynamic, rather than 
static or fixed, and that the youngsters and their talents 
must be nurtured. 

How schools nurture and the effects of various practic- 
es are the focus of much research. June Cox (Cox, Daniel, 
& Boston, 1985), with the Sid W. Richardson Foundation, 
conducted e national study of current programming for able 
learners. Donald Treffinger (1986) has written prolifically on 
gifted programs. Others have explored the relationship of 
specific processes such as problem finding to nurturing spe- 
cific talents such as creativity (Getzels & Csikszentmihalyi, 
1976). 

Combined with practice and experience, the research 
suggests that the following tenets are essential to good pro- 
gramming for gifted and talented students: 



• Instruction recognizes students' unique learning styles. 

• Students are supported as they grow in self-confidence 
and self-awareness of their strengths and weaknesses. 

• Students progress at a rate most appropriate for them. 

• Structured opportunities are provided for individual and 
small-group investigations of real problems. 

• Students are encouraged to develop and practice high- 
er level thinking skills. 

• Opportunities are provided for students to establish 
goals and determine objectives. 

• Students learn with and from each other. 

• A wide range and variety of materials and resources 
are available. 

° Student interests are used as a basis for learning. 

Computers Are Idea Engines 

The computer has evolved well beyond the ancestral calcu- 
lator that did amazing computations. It has become an idea 
engine — a tool for discovery, exploration, and collaboration. 
Computers are designed to process information, and the re- 
suits they furnish are as limiiless as the human beings using 
them and the problems and applications for which they are 
employed. Computers can manage data whether the infor- 
mation they store is organized as numbers, names, woids, 
dates, or any combination of facts. Computers can produce 
graphics in charts, pictures, animation, color, and three di- 
mensions if the necessary peripherals and programming de- 
vices are available. They can be used to manipulate text, 
correct spelling, critique grammar, and speak several lan- 
guages. When connected with telephone lines or other ca- 
bling, they can share information. Instructed properly, com- 
puters can make "intelligent" decisions. They do all of this 
accurately, with speed and increasing flexibility. 

Computer Applications 

At the simplest level, as intelligent tutors offering computer 
aided instruction (CAI), computers provide only modest sup- 
port of program goals for able learners. Instruction is mdiviu- 
ually paced, different learning styles may be accommodat- 
ed, and some self-confidence may be gamed. However, this 
use of computers fares poorest in the research. Teachers 
are still better at traditional stimulus/response instruction. 

At a higher level, students are provided opportunities to 
do research and apply complex thinking skills by working 
with real problems and computer simulations. Learning be- 
comes fun and moo challenging. Some of the best software 
on the market falls into this category, and the results of time 
spent with computers in this mode are not easily dismissed. 
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Students are taught programming languages that aid them 
in beginning to turn a computer into a real tool. The LOGO 
languages and the concepts introduced in Mindstorms (Pa- 
pert, 1 980) and the more advanced Turtle Geometry (Abel- 
son & diSessa, 1984) provide platforms for students to in- 
vent their own syntax, integrate knowledge, and share 
ideas. All students in gifted and talented programs should 
be introduced to such computer applications and program- 
ming. 

Unfortunately, many students never move beyond this 
level. The newfound mastery of the power of the computer 
is seductive. Every problem presentee can be solved. The 
graphics are spectacular. Nonusers are awed, and even the 
teachers are often surpassed; "hackers 1 ' emerge. However, 
little is to be gained from merely a .*ster CPU, better resolu- 
tion, gigabytes of storage, or technology. The real power of 
the computer derives from the quality of the questions stu- 
dents ask and attempt to answer. 

Asking Better Questions 

In November, 1987, Control Data Corporation challenged 
students across the country to put their best questions for- 
ward as part of a contest to promote a new supercomputer. 
They wanted to know what students were interested in and 
how they would use a computer to discover, explore, and 
collaborate. Teachers were asked to spend the next 6 
months building and guiding learning experiences that rein- 
forced and clarified the students' topics. Teams were 
formed— each student member having an independent pro- 
ject — to pool strategies, share learning, and expand alterna- 
tives. Time was spent in the library reading professional 
journals and investigating tangents. At the end of the school 
year the students with the best-developed questions (still no 
solutions) were invited to spend the summer in Minnesota 
working with a powerful computer and mentors from Control 
Data staff. After nearly 8 months of investigation, the stu- 
dents reported what they had learned to a panel of scien- 
tists who read each paper and spent several hours listening 
to the students and sharing their own knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

The impact of that program on each of the 1,475 
schools that participated nationwide was remarkable. Com- 
puters had been used to frame better questions, define im- 
portant problems, and stretch students farther than they or 
their teachers had thought possible. These gifted and talent- 
ed students combined their individual strengths and needs 
with a conglomerate of people, resources, and technologies 
that changed their learning experience. It is important to 
note that the use of computers, although significant, was not 
the focus of the program. The students were not studying 
computer science or applications. 

Gifted and Talented Students Work Smart 

When computers are used to support program goals and 
meet individual student needs, they can help gifted students 
work smart. 



9 When choices are provided and experimentation al- 
lowed, individual learning styles and preferences can 
be accommodated and enhanced through the flexibility 
of the computer to interact with pictures, words, num- 
bers, or any other medium the student is most comfort- 
able with. The flexibility of the technology is the key 
concept. Different students find different word proces- 
sors, graphics packages, databases, and spreadsheets 
easier to use. 

• Structured experiences designed by well-trained teach- 
ers can help students use computers to develop 
strengths and overcome or neutralize weaknesses. 
Word processors do improve writing and expression of 
ideas. Databases can be as rigid or open as the stu- 
dent needs. Solving problems and answering questions 
are satisfying outcomes. Students grow in confidence 
as they build their repertoire of skills. 

• Computers can be used to match students' paces. 
They are patient and will hold on to an idea for a long 
time. They do more complex tasks when students are 
ready to use them in more complex ways. They provide 
information when students are ready for it. 

• When students assume responsibility for the process, 
they work smarter. Computers serve people. People 
define problems, set goals and objectives, and deter- 
mine roles. The better students understand the learning 
process the better they will use technology. 

• People learn from people. People are on the other end 
of the information and ideas accessed through a com- 
puter. Students have contact with these people via soft- 
ware, bulletin boards, or face to face in discussions and 
group projects. Students can meet a lot of smart people 
through computers. 
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FOSTERING ACADEMIC CREATIVITY IN GIFTED STUDENTS 



What Is Meant by Academic Creativity? 

Academic creativity is a way of thinking about, learning, and 
producing information in school subjects such as science, 
mathematics, and history. Few experts agree on a precise 
definition, but when we say the word, everyone senses a 
similar feeling. When we are creative, we are aware of its 
special excitement. 

Creative thinking and learning involve such abilities as 
evaluation (especially the ability to sense problems, incon- 
sistencies, and missing elements); divergent production 
(e.g., fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration); and re- 
definition. Creative learning is a natural, healthy human pro- 
cess that occurs when people become curious and excited. 
In contrast learning by authority requires students to use 
thinking skills such as recognition, memory, and logical rea- 
soning—the abilities most frequently assessed by traditional 
tests of intelligence and scholastic aptitude. Children prefer 
to learn in creative ways rather than just memorizing infor- 
mation provided by a teacher or parents. They also learn 
better and sometimes faster. 

Three questions illustrate the difference between learn- 
ing information provided by an adult or textbook and crea- 
tive learning: 

1. In what year did Columbus discover Amorica? (The 
answer, 1492, requires recognizing and memorizing 
information.) 

2. How are Columbus and an astronaut similar and dif- 
ferent? (The answer requires more than memorization 
and understanding; it requires students to think about 
what they know.) 

3. Supoose Columbus had landed in California. How 
would our lives and history have been different? (The 
answer requires many creative thinking skills includ- 
ing imagining, experimenting, discovering, elaborat- 
ing, testing solutions, and communicating discover- 
ies.) 

Creative Behavior of Young Children 

Young children are naturally curious. They wonder about 
people and the world. By the time they enter preschool, they 
already have a variety of learning skills acquired through 
questioning, inquiring, searching, manipulating, experiment 
ing, and playing. They are content to watch from a distance 
at first; however, this does not satisfy their curiosity. Chil- 
dren need opportunities for a closer look; they need to 
touch; they need time for the creative encounter. 

We place many restrictions on children's desire to ex* 



plore the ,vorld. We discourage them by saying "Curiosity 
killed the cat." If we were honest, we would admit that curi- 
osity makes a good cat and that cats are extremely skilled 
in testing the limits and determining what is safe and what is 
dangerous. Apparently children, as well as cats, have an ir- 
resistible tendency to explore objects, and this very tenden- 
cy seems to be the basis for the curiosity and inventiveness 
of adults. Even in testing situations, children who do the 
most manipulating of objects produce the most ideas and 
the largest number of original ideas. 

Creative Behavior of School-Age Children 

Until children reach school age, it is generally assumed that 
they are highly creative, with vivid imaginations, and that 
they learn by exploring, risking, manipulating, testing, and 
modifying ideas. Although teachers and administrators 
sometimes believe that it is more economical to learn by au- 
thority, research suggests that many things (although not 
all) can be learned more effectively and economically in 
creative ways rather than by authority (Torranc9, 1977). 

What Can Teachers Do? 

Wise teachers can offer a curriculum with plenty of opportu- 
nities for creative behaviors. They can make assignments 
that call for original work, independent learning, self-initiated 
projects, and experimentation. Using curriculum materials 
that provide progressive warm-up experiences, procedures 
that permit one thing to lead to another, and activities that 
make creative thinking both legitimate and rewarding makes 
it easier for teachers to provide opportunities for creative 
learning. 

The following are some things caring adults can do to 
foster and nurture creativity: 

• We can teach children to appreciate and be pleased 
with their own creative efforts. 

• We can be respectful of the unusual questions children 
ask. 

• We can be respectful of children's unusual ideas and 
solutions, for children will see mr relationships that 
their parents and teachers miss. 

• We can show children that their ideas have value by lis- 
tening to their ideas and considering them. We can en- 
courage children to test their ideas by using them and 
communicating them to others. We must give them 
credit for their ideas. 

0 We can provide opportunities and give credit for self- 
initiated learning. Overly detailed supervision, too much 
reliance on prescribed curricula, failure to appraise 
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learning resulting from a child's own initiative, and at- 
tempts to cover too much material with no opportunity 
for reflection interfere seriously with such efforts. 

• We can provide chances for children to learn, think, 
and discover without threats of immediate evaluation. 
Constant evaluation, especially during practice and ini- 
tial learning, makes children afraid to use creative ways 
to learn. We must accept their honest errors as part of 
the creative process. 

• We can establish creative relationships with children- 
encouraging creativity in the classroom while providing 
adequate guidance for the students. 

What Can Parents Do? 

It is natural for young children to learn creatively by dancing, 
singing, storytelling, playing make-believe, and so forth. 
One of the first challenges to creativity may be formal 
schooling. By this time parents, as well as teachers, appre- 
ciate conforming behaviors such as being courteous and 
obedient, following rules, and being like others. While these 
are desirable traits to some extent, they may also destroy a 
child's creative potential. 

The folbwing are some positive ways parents can fos- 
ter and nurture the growth of creativity: 
° Encourage curiosity, exploration, experimentation, fan- 
tasy, questioning, testing, and th9 development of crea- 
tive talents. 

• Provide opportunities for creative expression, creative 
problem-solving, and constructive response to change 
and stress. 

• Prepare children for new experiences, and help devel- 
op creative ways of coping with them. 

• Find ways of changing destructive behavior into con- 
structive, productive behavior rather than relying on pu- 
nitive methods of control. 

• Find creative ways of resolving conflicts between indi- 
vidual family members' needs and the needs of the oth- 
er family members. 

• Make sure that every member of the family receives in- 
dividual attention and jspeci and is given opportunities 
to make significant, creative contributions to the welfare 
of the family as a whole. 

• Use what the school provides imaginatively, and sup- 
plement the school's efforts. 

• Give the family purpose, commitment, and courage. 
(Torrance, 1969, p. 59) 

How Adults "Kill" Creativity: 

• Insisting that children do things the "right way." Teach- 
ing a child to think that there is just one right way to do 
things kills the urge to try new ways. 



• Pressuring children to be realistic, to stop imagining. 
When we label a child's flights of fantasy as "silly," we 
bring the child down to earth with a thud, causing the 
inventive urge to curl up and die. 

• Making comparisons with other children. This is a sub- 
tle pressure on a child to conform; yet the essence of 
creativity is freedom to conform or not to conform. 

• Discouraging children's curiosity. One of the surest indi- 
cators of creativity is curiosity; yet we often brush ques- 
tions aside because we aro too busy for "silly" qu9s- 
tions. Children's questions deserve respect. 
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Resources for Parents and Teachers 

There are numerous textbooks, workshops, instructional 
materials, videotapes, seminars, and other resources, for 
use in creative teaching. There are publishers, magazines, 
and journals that focus on creativity and creative thinking. 
Some of them include the following: 

Publishers 

Creative Learning Press, P.O. Box 320, Mansfield Center, 
CT 96250 

D.O.K. Publishers, P.O. Box 605, East Aurora, NY 14052 

Foxtail Press, P.O. Box 29'96, La Habra, CA 90632-2996 

Good Apple, P. O. Box 299, Carthage, IL 6T,21-0299 

Opportunities for Learning, 2041 Nordh .i Street, Chats- 
worth, CA 91311 

Scholastic Testing Service, Inc., 480 Meyer Road, P. O. 
Box 1056, Bensenville, IL 60106-8056 

Teachers and Writers Collaborative, 5 Union Square West, 

NawYork, NY100O2 
Trillium Press. P. O. Box 209, Monroe, NY 10950 
Zephyr Press, P. O. Box 13448, Tucson, AZ 85732-3448 
Journals 

The Creative Child and Adult Quarter!}, 8080 Springvalley 
Drive, Cincinnati, OH 45236 

The Journal of Creative Behavior, 1 050 Union Road, Buffa- 
lo, NY 14224 (Source: Torrance & Goff, 1989) 
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DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP IN GIFTED YOUTH 



Leadership Development and Gifted Students 

All cultures need role models and leaders. Most of us agree 
that professions such as medicine, technology, education, 
business and industry, politics, and the arts need people 
who can use intelligence, creativity, and critical judgment. 
The role of parents and educators is critical in assisting with 
the devebpment of leadership attitudes and skills in gifted 
youth. 

Leadership has been designated a talent area in feder- 
al and state definitions of gifted students who require differ- 
entiated programs, yet it remains the least discussed of the 
curricular areas for these students in the literature, and it is 
not well defined. 

Characteristics of Leadership In Gifted Youth 

Few gifted programs identify students with high leadership 
potential or Incorporate leadership education into their cur- 
ricula. However, many characteristics of gifted youth enable 
them to profit from leadership development. Those charac- 
teristics include the following: 

• The desire to be challenged. 

• The ability to solve problems creatively. 

• The ability to reason critically. 

• The ability to see new relationships. 

• Facility of verbal expression. 

• Flexibility in thought and action. 

• The ability to tolerate ambiguity. 

• The ability to motivate others. 

Parents and the Development of Leadership 

Preparing young people for leadership responsibility begins 
in the home with an enriched environment that offers oppor- 
tunities for children to acquire broad interests, self-esteem, 
and the insights and skills that characterize leaders. Parents 
can provide their children with support and encouragement 
as they participate in a wide variety of home and community 
activities. Parents should encourage their children to be in- 
volved in the selection, planning, execution, and evaluation 
of family activities ranging from a day at the zoc to a vaca- 
tion overseas. Youngsters should also be encouraged to 
plan, initiate, and complete a variety of self-evaluated indi- 
vidual projects, but these skills are not learned automatical- 
ly. They must be patiently taught and modeled by parents in 
the home. 

Discussion and debatd about current events and other 
topics foster independent thinking and nurture leadership 
potential. Parents who listen openly and thoughtfully without 
expecting children to embrace their social, political, and ec- 
onomic views are demonstrating leadership characteristics. 



Mutual respect, objectivity, empathy, and understanding are 
highly valued by gifted young people, particularly those who 
need a safe place to test their ideas. 

Opportunities for decision making at an early age will 
help to foster the critical reasoning skills necessary to be an 
effective leader. Inappropriate decisions by children and 
youth, although difficult for parents to accept, may enhance 
future decision-making skills when self-evaluated. 

Infusing Leadership Concepts and Skills 
Into the Curriculum 

Major emphasis should be placed on leadership develop- 
ment in all academic areas, including the fine and perform- 
ing arts. Thematic curriculum units and reading lists should 
include biographies and autobiographies of outstanding 
leaders. Students should be encouraged to analyze and 
evaluate the motivation, contributions, and influences of 
each leader and assess the leadership styles employed. 
Major events and family and other influences important in 
the life of each leader should be emphasized. 

Sciences. Physical and biological sciences, mathematics, 
and social sciences provide unique opportunities for pro- 
jects in which initiating, planning, critical thinking, creative 
problem solving, and decision making can be developed. 
They are rich with opportunities to learn about leaders who 
have influenced such areas as government and politics, sci- 
ence and technology, humanities and the arts, business and 
industry, philosophy and religion, and health science and 
medicine. Students can learn how their interests, passions, 
and abilities can develop into careers. They can compare 
the contributions of others with their own value systems. For 
example, many leaders have been concerned about poverty 
and the human condition. 

Humanities. Language arts, speech, English, and other 
courses that emphasize oral and written communication 
provide opportunities for potential leaders to learn how to 
present ideas clearly and persuasively. Preparing and pre- 
senting speeches, listening to and critiquing presentations, 
writing news reports and editorials for school and other local 
publications, preparing for and engrging in debates, leading 
conference and discussion sessions, and participating in 
school and other election campaigns are only a few of the 
many options available. Group activities provide opportuni- 
ties for young people to learn how to help others feel impor- 
tant and valued, accept their contributions, keep discus- 
sions relevant, and occasionally follow rather than lead. 

Arts. Students can learn leadership skills and gain inspira- 
tion from talented people of the past and present who have 
enriched all of us through their contributions in the fine and 
performing arts. Their creative works, the trends they mitiat- 
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ed, and the enduring results of their efforts are worthy of 
study, as are their lives and the circumstances under which 
their work came to fruition. 

Other School Options for Leadership 
Development 

Several strategies strengthen and broaden educational ex- 
periences for gifted youth. Instructional units on leadership 
development should be provided at each grade level in a re- 
source room or pullout administrative arrangement. Some 
secondary schools offer structured credit courses on leader- 
ship. Having students prepare and periodically update per- 
sonal plans for leadership development, including provi- 
sions for obtaining the experiences set forth in their plans, is 
another promising activity. The value of this experience is 
enhanced when students share individual plans in group 
sessions, brief the group on their purpose, revise plans if 
the critique brings forth acceptable suggestions, report to 
peers on progress made after following the plans for a peri- 
od of time, and evaluate the plans using self-designed cri- 
teria. 

Mentorships and internship programs provide oppor- 
tunities for youth to work with adult community leaders who 
are willing to help identify, develop, and nurture future 
leaders. 

Leadership Through Extracurricular Activities 

Since leadership is learned over time through involvement 
with others, extracurricular activities provide fertile ground 
for nurturing future leaders. Group participation offers 
unique opportunities for young people to belong, support 
others, and learn a variety of leadership styles. Students 
learn how to encourage others, create group spirit, and re- 
solve conflict. They begin to understand diverse attitudes, 
skills, and talents and how to interact effectively with a di- 
versity of people while working toward a common goal. 

Leadership in extracurricular activities has been found 
to be more highly correlated with adult leadership than with 
academic achievement. A 10-year study conducted with 
515 high school stude.it leaders revealed that almost two- 
thirds of them participated in out-of-school organizations 
and athletics and more than half participated in fine arts ac- 
tivities. 

Although there are many organized extracurricular 
activities for youth, those who want to develop their leader- 
ship potential can do so through less formal methods. Indi- 
viduals or groups can plan special projects or a leadership 
plan by setting goals, objectives, and timelines toward a 
mission of improving some area of the school or community. 
Skills such as seeking all available information, defining a 
group task, and devising a workable plan may be developed 
through any community project. No natter how small or 
large the goal, the process involved m devising and imple- 
menting the plan develops leadership potential. 



Leadership is much more than being elected or ap- 
pointed to a position, and it is acquired most effectively 
through practice. Educators, parents, and other concerned 
adults who are interested in the development of leadership 
in gifted youth can make a difference in the lives of these 
students by providing them with opportunities to realize their 
leadership potential. 
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MENTOR RELATIONSHIPS AND GIFTED LEARNERS 



// we want them to achieve, we must link them with 
achievers.... One plus one—Pass it on. 

H. Weinberg, The Public Television Outreach Alliance 

One of the most valuable experiences a gifted student can 
have is exposure to a mentor who is willing to share person 
al values, a particular interest, time, talents, and skills. 
When the experience is properly structured and the mentor 
is a good match for the student, the relationship can provide 
both mentor and student with encouragement, inspiration, 
new insights, and other personal rewards. 

The idea of mentoring is as old as mankind. Ancient 
Greece introduced the concept, and it was institutionalized 
during the Middle Ages. The term mentor does not imply an 
Internship, an apprenticeship, or a casual hit -or miss rela 
tionship in which the student simply spends time in the pres- 
ence of an adult and information is transmitted (Boston, 
1979). Internships and apprenticeships are valuable be 
cause they allow students to learn new skills and investigate 
potential career interests. A mentorship, on the other hand, 
is a dynamic shared relationship in which values, attitudes, 
passions, and traditions are passed from one person to an 
other and internalized. Its purpose is to transform lives (Bos 
ton, 1976). 

Research and case ..-dies focusing on mentors and 
mentorships often address the effects of the mentor in 
terms of career advancement, particularly for women (Kerr, 
1983). The research emphasis on professional advance 
ment and success takes priority over clarifying the basic 
characteristics of the relationship and its importance to gift 
ed students (Kaufmann, Harrel, Milam, Woolverton, & Miller, 
1986). Kaufmann's (1981) study of Presidential Scholars 
from 1964 to 1968 included questions pertaining to the na 
ture, role, and influence of their most significant mentors. 
Having a role model, support, and encouragement were the 
most frequently stated benefits. Respondents also stated 
that they stro.igly benefited from mentors who set an exam 
pie, offered intellectual stimulation, communicated excite 
ment and joy in the learning process, and understood them 
and their needs. 

Kaufmann's research also underscored the critical im 
portance of mentors for gifted girls. The study, conducted 
15 years after thG.se students graduated from high school, 
indicated that when the earning powers of the women were 
equal to those of the men, the women had had one or more 
mentors. In other words, the presence of a mentor may 
equalizo earning power. 

Mentor relationships with dedicated scholars, artists, 
scientists, or businesspeople are highly suitable for gifted 
adolescents, particularly those who have mastered the es- 
sentials of the high school curriculum. Many of these stu- 
dents have multiple potentials (they like everything and are 
good at everything) and may encounter college and career 



planning problems if they cannot establish priorities or set 
long-term goals (Berger, 1989; Frederickson & Rothney, 
1972; Kerr, 1985). Such students may have more options 
and alternatives than they can realistically consider. Parents 
often notice that mentors have a maturing effect. Students 
suddenly develop a vision of what they can become, find a 
sense of direction, and focus their efforts. Some exemplary 
programs were described by Cox, Daniel, and Boston 
(1 985) in Educating Able Learners. 

Students from disadvantaged populations may also 
benefit strongly from mentor relationships (Mcintosh & 
Greenlaw, 1990). Mentor programs throughout the nation 
(e.g., Washington, DC, Chicago, IL, Austin, TX, and Denver, 
CO; match bright disadvantaged youngsters of all ages with 
professionals of all types. Student self confidence and aspi- 
rations are raised to new heights as the relationship grows 
and develops. Young adolescents gam a sense of both the 
lifestyle associated with the mentor's profession and the ed- 
ucational course that leads to it. These relationships extend 
far beyond the boundaries of local schools, where they of- 
ten start, as mentors become extended family members 
and, later, colleagues. Said one mentor, in a Public Broad- 
casting Service documentary film (James & Camp, 1s89), 
This is not just a busineb* relationship. I specialize in [stu- 
dent's name)." The mentor, a renowned journalist who 
works with one student at a time and offers workshops in 
mentoring, went on to say, "We unlock the future. Our rela- 
tionship is valuable at various stages of life and in different 
ways." The student responded, "I m glad he's so critical [of 
my work]. A mentor sees things m you, things you may not 
have seen yourself." 

A true mentor relationship does not formally end. In this 
instance, both parties were energized by the process and 
said that they have continued to learn from one another, 
growing personally and professionally. They thought of one 
another as colleagues, although the student, currently a 
journalist in a large city, stili relies on her mentor when she 
needs advice on a news story. They communicate by fax 
machine. Each hab made an indelible imprint upon the life 
of the other. 

The following guidelines, adapted from Ctfted Children 
Wittily tKau'i.iaiin, 1988), may be useful to parents and 
educators who wish to explore mentor relationships for gift- 
ed youngsters. 

Guidelines for Educators and Parents 

9 Identify what (not whom) a youngster needs. The stu- 
dent may want to learn a particular skill or subject or 
want someone to offer help in trying out a whole new 
lifestyle. 

• Decide with the youngster whether he or she really 
wants a mentor. Some might just want a pal, advisor, or 
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exposure to a career field, rather than a mentor rela 
tionship that entails close, prolonged contact and per 
sonal growth. 

0 Identify a few mentor candidates. If access to local re- 
sources is limited, long-distance mentors are an option. 
Who's Who directories and the Encyclopedia of Associ- 
ations are rich sources of potantial mentors. 

• Interview the mentors. Find out whether they have 
enough time and interest to be real role models, wheth- 
er their style of teaching would be compatible with the 
youngster's learning style, and whether they are excit- 
ed about their work and want to share their skills. Be 
explicit about the student's abilities and needs and 
about the potential benefits the mentor might derive 
from working with the young person. 

• Prepare the youngster for the mentorship. Make sure 
the youngster understands the purpose of the relation- 
ship, its benefits and limitations, and the rights and re- 
sponsibilities that go along with it. Make sure you un- 
derstand these things as well. 

• Monitor the mentor relationship. If, after giving the men- 
torship a fair chance, you feel that the youngster is not 
identifying with the mentor, that self-esteem and self- 
confidence are not being fostered, that common goals 
are not developing, or that expectations on either side 
are unrealistic, it might be wise to renegotiate the expe- 
rience with the youngster and the mentor. In extreme 
cases seek a new mentor. 

Questions to Ask Students 

• Does the student want a mentor? Or does the student 
simply want enrichment in the form of exposure to a 
particular subject or career field? 

• What type of mentor does the student need? 

9 Is the student prepared to spend a significant amount 
of time with the mentor? 

• Does the student understand the purpose, benefits, 
and limitations of the mentor relationship? 

To identify mentor candidates, use your own circle of trends 
and their contacts, other parents of gifted students, local 
schools, local universities, businesses and agencies, pro- 
fessional associations, local arts groups, and organizations 
such as the American Association of Retired Persons. State 
Governors' Schools and magnet high schools for gifted stu- 
dents are also potential sources of information on mentors 
and mentorship programs. 

Questions to Ask Mentors 

• Does the r^entor understand and like working with gift- 
ed v s and adolescents? 

• Is tlu star's teaching style compatible with the stu- 
dent's learning style? 

• Is the mentor willing to be a real role model, sharing the 
excitement and joy of ' .rning? 

• Is the mentor optimistic, with a "sens© of tomorrow"? 



Cox and Daniel (1983) and Cox, Dan el, and Boston (1985) 
have provided useful gi defines for establishing ,,;en'.or pro- 
grams. 

For more information, contact Gray and Associates, in care 
of the International Centre for Mentoring, 4042 West 27lh 
Avenue, Vancouver, BC, Canada V6S 1R7. if you want to 
become a mentor, call your local volunteer coordinating 
agencies or clearinghouses such as United Way. 

One plus one — Pass it on. 
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spect to interests, skill levels in particular areas, social de- 
velopment, and physical abilities. 

Understanding the unique developmental patterns often 
present in gifted young children can help both parents and 
teachers adjust their expectations of academic performance 
to a more reasonable level. 

Choosing a Program or School 

One of the few psychological truths educators and psychol- 
ogists agree on is that the most learning occurs when an 
optimal match between the learner's current understanding 
and the challenge of new learning material has been care- 
fully engineered. Choosing a program or school for a gifted 
child who masters ideas and concepts quickly but behaves 
like atypical 4- or 5-year-old child is indeed a challenge. 

Many intellectually gifted children master the cognitive 
content of most preschool and kindergarten programs quite 
early. They come to school ready and eager to learn con- 
cepts not usually taught until an older age. However, aca- 
demic tasks designed for older children often require the 
learner to carry out teacher-directed activities while sitting 
still and concentrating on written worksheets. Young chil- 
dren, no matter how bright they are, require active involve- 
ment with learning materials and often do not have the writ- 
ing skills required for above-grade-level work. 

Since many gifted children will h'de their abilities in or- 
der to fit in more closely with classmates in a regular pro- 
gram, teachers may not be able to observe advanced intel- 
lectual or academic abilities directly, if a kindergartner 
enters school with fluent reading ability, the parent should 
share this information at the beginning of the year instead of 
waiting until the end of the year to complain that the teacher 
did not find out that the child could read. When parents and 
teachers pool their observations of a child's skills, they be- 
gin to work together to develop appropriate educational op- 
tions for nurturing those abilities. Parents whose children 
have some unusual characteristics that will affect their 
learning needs have an obligation to share that information 
with educators, just as educators have an obligation to lis- 
ten carefully to parent concerns. 

When the entry level of learners is generally high but 
extremely diverse, an appropriate program must be highly 
individualized. Children should be encouraged to progress 
at their own learning rate, which will result in most cases in 
subject matter acceleration. The program should be broadly 
based, with planned opportunities for development of social, 
physical, and cognitive skills in the informal atmosphere of 
an early childhood classroom. 

One primary task of teachers is to make appropriately 
advanced content accessible to young children, taking into 
account individual social and physical skills. Lessons can be 



broken into short units, activities presented as games, and 
many concepts taught through inquiry-oriented dialogue and 
experimentation with manipulatable materials. Language ex- 
perience activities in reading and the use of manipulatable 
mathematics materials, as describee* in products such as 
Mathematics Their Way (Baratta-Lorton, 1976), are good 
examples of appropriate curriculum approaches. 

An appropriate learning environment should also offer a 
gifted young child the opportunity to discover true peers at 
an early age. Parents of gifted children frequently find that, 
while their child can get along with other children in the 
neighborhood, an intense friendship is likely to develop with 
a more developmental^ equal peer met in a special class or 
interest-based activity. Such parents may be dismayed to 
discover that this best friend does not live next door but 
across town, and they may wonder whether or not to give in 
to their child's ploas for inconvenient visits. Probably one of 
the most supportive activities a parent can engage in is to 
help a child find a true friend and make the effort required to 
permit the friendship to flower. 

In looking for an appropriate program for their gifted 
preschooler, then, parents must be aware of tha learning 
needs of young children and not be misled by so-called ex- 
perts who advocate rigid academic approaches with an em- 
phasis on rote memorization and repetition. Rather, wise 
parents will look for open-endedness, flexible grouping, and 
opportunities for advanced activities in a program that al- 
lows their child to team in the company of intellectual peers. 
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discussing topics such as language development, creativity, 
and how to choose schools. Provides a developmental check- 
list. New York: Facts On File. 
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spect to interests, skill levels in particular areas, social de- 
velopment, and physical abilities. 

Understanding the unique developmental patterns often 
present in gifted young children can help both parents and 
teachers adjust their expectations of academic performance 
to a more reasonable level. 

Choosing a Program or School 

One of the few psychological truths educators and psychol- 
ogists agree on is that the most learning occurs when an 
optimal match between the learner's current understanding 
and the challenge of new learning material has been care- 
fully engineered. Choosing a program or school for a gifted 
child who masters ideas and concepts quickly but behaves 
like atypical 4- or 5-year-old child is indeed a challenge. 

Many intellectually gifted children master the cognitive 
content of most preschool and kindergarten programs quite 
early. They come to school ready and eager to learn con- 
cepts not usually taught until an older age. However, aca- 
demic tasks designed for older children often require the 
learner to carry out teacher-directed activities while sitting 
still and concentrating on written worksheets. Young chil- 
dren, no matter how bright they are, require active involve- 
ment with learning materials and often do not have the writ- 
ing skills required for above-grade-level work. 

Since many gifted children will h'de their abilities in or- 
der to fit in more closely with classmates in a regular pro- 
gram, teachers may not be able to observe advanced intel- 
lectual or academic abilities directly, if a kindergartner 
enters school with fluent reading ability, the parent should 
share this information at the beginning of the year instead of 
waiting until the end of the year to complain that the teacher 
did not find out that the child could read. When parents and 
teachers pool their observations of a child's skills, they be- 
gin to work together to develop appropriate educational op- 
tions for nurturing those abilities. Parents whose children 
have some unusual characteristics that will affect their 
learning needs have an obligation to share that information 
with educators, just as educators have an obligation to lis- 
ten carefully to parent concerns. 

When the entry level of learners is generally high but 
extremely diverse, an appropriate program must be highly 
individualized. Children should be encouraged to progress 
at their own learning rate, which will result in most cases in 
subject matter acceleration. The program should be broadly 
based, with planned opportunities for development of social, 
physical, and cognitive skills in the informal atmosphere of 
an early childhood classroom. 

One primary task of teachers is to make appropriately 
advanced content accessible to young children, taking into 
account individual social and physical skills. Lessons can be 



broken into short units, activities presented as games, and 
many concepts taught through inquiry-oriented dialogue and 
experimentation with manipulatable materials. Language ex- 
perience activities in reading and the use of manipulatable 
mathematics materials, as describee* in products such as 
Mathematics Their Way (Baratta-Lorton, 1976), are good 
examples of appropriate curriculum approaches. 

An appropriate learning environment should also offer a 
gifted young child the opportunity to discover true peers at 
an early age. Parents of gifted children frequently find that, 
while their child can get along with other children in the 
neighborhood, an intense friendship is likely to develop with 
a more developmental^ equal peer met in a special class or 
interest-based activity. Such parents may be dismayed to 
discover that this best friend does not live next door but 
across town, and they may wonder whether or not to give in 
to their child's ploas for inconvenient visits. Probably one of 
the most supportive activities a parent can engage in is to 
help a child find a true friend and make the effort required to 
permit the friendship to flower. 

In looking for an appropriate program for their gifted 
preschooler, then, parents must be aware of tha learning 
needs of young children and not be misled by so-called ex- 
perts who advocate rigid academic approaches with an em- 
phasis on rote memorization and repetition. Rather, wise 
parents will look for open-endedness, flexible grouping, and 
opportunities for advanced activities in a program that al- 
lows their child to team in the company of intellectual peers. 
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HELPING GIFTED STUDENTS WITH STRESS MANAGEMENT 



What Is stress? 

Stress is the body's general response to any intense physi- 
cal, emotional, or mental demand placed on it by oneself or 
others. While racing to meet a deadline, dealing with a diffi- 
cult person, or earning a poor grade are all stressful, so are 
the excitement of playing a lively game of tennis, falling in 
love, and being selected to join a special program for gifted 
students. 

How can a youngster experience stress when 
nothing bad is happening? 

Anything can be a stressor if it lasts long enough, happens 
often enough, is strong enough, or is perceived as stress. 
Working diligently on a project, performing many simple bjt 
boring tasks, or earning an "A" grade when one expected an 
M A+" may al! be stressful. 

Is a gifted student mon> likely to feel stress than 
others? 

Many gifted youngsters have a heightened sensitivity to 
their surroundings, to events, to ideas, and tc expectations. 
Some experience their own high expectations for achieve- 
ment as a relentless pressure to excel. Constant striving to 
live up to self-expectations— or those of others— to be first, 
best, or both can be very stressful. With every new course, 
new teacher, or new school questions arise about achieve- 
ment and performance, since every new situation carries 
with it the frightening risk of being mediocre. Striving be- 
comes even more stressful when unrealistic or unclear ex- 
pectations are imposed by adults or peers. The pressure to 
excel, accompanied by other concerns such as feeling dif- 
ferent, self-doubt (the Imposter" syndrome), and the need 
to prove their giftedness can dram the enorgy of gifted stu- 
dents and result in additional stress. 

Stress occurs even when everything is going well. 
Youngsters get tired from their constam efforts and may se- 
cretly fear that next time thoy will not be as successful. 

What are some other stresses on a gifted 
student? 

Many gifted students accept responsibility for a variety of 
activities such as a demanding courseload; leadership in 
:chool activities, clubs, or sports; and part-time jobs. Even if 
it were humanly possible, doing everything well would be 
physically and emotionally stressful. 



Vacations may be stressful rf students are comfortable 
only when achieving and succeeding. Taking time off may 
make them feel nervous and lacking control. 

Gifted students need intellectual challenge. Boring, 
monotonous busy-work is very stressful for individuals who 
prefer thinking and reasoning activities. Boredom may result 
in anger, resentment, or, in some cases, setting personal 
goals for achievement and success that significantly exceed 
those of parents or school. 

Some gifted students value independence and leader- 
ship, yet the separation they feel from their peers resulis in 
loneliness and fewer opportunities to relieve stress. Finding 
a peer group can be difficult, particularly for adolescents. 
Some experience a conflict between belonging to a group 
and using their extraordinary abilities. 

Gifted students are complex thinkers, persuasively able 
to argue both sides of any question. This ability, however, 
may complicate decisions. Students may lack information 
about and experience with resources, processes, outcomes, 
or priorities that help tip an argument toward a clear solu- 
tion. Furthermore, not every problem has one obviously cor- 
rect answer. Compromise and accommodation are realities 
in the adult world, but they are not easily perceived from a 
young person's viewpoint. Thus, decision making may be a 
very stressful process. 



How can stress hurt a gifted student's 
self-esteem? 

During the early years, school may be easy, with minimum 
effort required for success. If students are not challenged, 
they conclude that "giftedness'' means instant learning, 
comprehension, and mastery, and that outstanding achieve- 
ment follows naturally. As years pass, however, schoolwork 
becomes more difficult. Some students discover that they 
must work harder to earn top grades and that they have not 
developed productive study habits. Many suspect they are 
no longer gifted, and their sense of self-worth is under- 
mined. 

Stress can hamper the very abilities that make these 
students gifted. Stress clouds thinking, reduces concentra- 
tion, and impairs decision making. It leads to forgetfuiness 
and a toss of ability to focus keenly on a task, and it make? 
students overly sensitive to criticism. Under these condi- 
tions, they perform less well and are more upset by their 
failures. 
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Gifted students have so much potential. How can 
that be stressful? 

Abundant gifts and the potential for success In many differ- 
ent subjects and careers may increase opportunities and 
lead to complex choices. Limiting options is a confusing and 
upsetting process because it means saying "no" to some at- 
tractive alternatives. A person cannot prepare to become an 
architect and a financial planner, or an advertising executive 
and a scientist. At some point, the education needed for one 
career splits from that needed for the other. To set career 
goals, students must know themselves well as individuals. 
They must understand their own personalities, values, and 
goals and use self-awareness as a guide for making deci- 
sions. These activities are all stressful. 

How can gifted students cope with stress? 

Some ways of coping with stress are healthy; others are 
not. Some healthy ways of handling stress include the fol- 
lowing: 

Change the source of the stress. Do something else for a 
white. Put down those study notes and jog for an hour. 
Confront the source of the stress. If it is a person, persuade 
him or her to remove the stress. Ask the teacher for an ex- 
tension on a project. Sit down with the person driving ou 
crazy and talk about ways you might better work together. 
Talk about the source of stress. Rid yourself of frustration. 
Find a good listener and complain. Talk through possible 
solutions. 

Shift your perspective. Tell yourself that oach new situation 
or problem is a new challenge, and that there is something 
to be learned from eve<y experience. Try to see the humor- 
ous side of the situation. 

Leam skills and attitudes that make tasks easier and more 
successful. Practice effective organization and time- 
management skills. For example, large projects are easier 
and less overwhelming when broken down into manageable 
steps. Learn io type and revise assignments on a word pro- 
cessor. Learn about yourself and your priorities, and use the 
information to make decisions. Learn how to say "no" grace- 
fully when someone offers you another attractive (or un- 
pleasant) task about whici you have a choice. Tell yourself 
that this unpleasantness will be over soon and that the 
whole process will bring you closer to reaching your goal. 
Mark the days that are left on the calendar, and anjoy cross- 
ing out each one as you near the finish. 

Take time out for enjoyable activities. Everyone needs a 
support system. Find friends, teach ~* or relatives with 
whom you have fun. Spend time with these people when 
you can be yourself and set aside the pressures of school, 
work, or difficult relationships. As a reward for your efforts, 
give yourself work breaks. Listen to your favorite music, 
shoot baskets, or participate in some other brief activity that 
is mentally restful or fun. 

Ignore the source of the stress. Practice a little healthy pro- 
crastination and put a pleasant activity ahead of the stress- 
ful one. This, is, of course, only a short-term solution. 



Get regular physical exorcise and practice sound nutrition. 
Physical activity not only provides time out, but also chang- 
es your body chemistry as you burn off muscle tension built 
up from accommodating stress. Exercise also increases re- 
sistance to illness. Nutritious food and regular meals !>elp 
regulate your body chemistry and keep you functioning at 
your sharpest. Eating healthy and attractively prepared food 
can be an enjoyable activity on its own. 

The following are some unhealthy ways students cope with 
stress: 

Escaping through alcohol, drugs, frequent illness, sleep, 
overeating, or starving themselves. These strategies sug- 
gest a permanent withdrawal or avoidance rattier than a 
time out. 

Selecting strategies to avoid failure. Gifted students closely 
link their identities to excellence and achievement. Failure, 
or even the perception of failure, seriously threatens their 
self-esteem. By not trying, or by selecting impossible goals, 
students can escape having their giftedness questioned. 
Only their lack of effort will be questioned. 

* : ming too low. This reduces stress by eliminating intense 
pressure or possible feelings of failure. Dogged procrastina- 
tion in starting projects, selecting less competitive colleges 
or less rigorous courses, or dropping out of school rather 
than bringing home poor grades allows students to avoid 
feelings of failure in the short run. Sadly, this sets the stage 
for long-term disappointment caused by a destructive cop- 
ing style. 

Overschoduling daily life with schoolwork and extracurricu- 
tar activities, selecting impossibly demanding coursehads, 
or fussing endlessly over assignments in vain attempts to 
make them perfect With this strategy, it is possible to suc- 
ceod only through superhuman effort; thus the student can 
save face by setting ijoals too high for anyone to achieve. 

How can I tell whether or not a gifted student Is 
experiencing burnout? 

Not all gifted youngsters are stressed by the same events. 
Individual responses to stress also differ: Younger students 
do not tend to respond to stress in the same way that teen- 
agers do. Since each student is unique, parents and teach- 
ers will have to watch carefully to know whether a child is 
stressed to the point of constructive excitement or to the 
point of damaging overload. 

The following checklist includes many, but not all, symp- 
toms of burnout: 

Student is no longer happy or pleasantly exerted 

about schoo* activities, but, rather, is negative or 
cynical toward work, teachero, classmates, par- 
ents, and the whole school- and achievement- 
centered experience. 

Student approaches most school assignments with 

resignation or resentment. 

Student exhibits boredom. 
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Student suffers from sleeplessness, problems in 

falling asleep, or periodic waking. 

Student overreacts to normal concerns or events. 

Student exp^ricrxes fatigue, extreme tiredness, 

low energy level. 

Student exhibits unhappiness with self and accom- 
plishments. 

Student has nervous habits such as eye blinking, 

head shaking, or stuttering. 

Student has physical ailments such as weekly or 

daily stomachaches or headaches. 

Student is frequently ill. 

Student exhibits dependency through increased 

clinging or needing and demanding constant sup* 
port and reassurance. 

Student engages in attention-getting behaviors 

such as aggressive or acting-out behaviors. 

Student has a sense of being trapped or a feeling 

or being out of control. 

Student is unable to make decisions. 

Sttdent has lost perspective and sense of humor. 

Student experiences increased feelings of physi- 
cal, emotional, and menta. exhaustion in work and 
activities that used to give pleasure. 

How can parents, teachers, and counselors 
reduce stress on gifted students? 

Help each gifted student understand and cope with his or 
her intellectual, social, and emotional needs during each 
stage of development In some ways, tha needs of gifted 
students mirror those of more typical children. Giftedness, 
however, adds a special dimension to self-understanding 
and self-acceptance. If gifted youngsters are to develop into 
self-fulfilled adults, the following differential needs must be 
addressed, (a) the need to understand the ways in which 
they are different from others and the ways in which they 
are the same, (b) the need to accept their abilities, talents, 
and limitations, (c) the need to develop social skills, (d) the 
need to feel understood and accepted by others; and (e) the 
need to develop an understanding of the distinction be- 
tween "pursuit of excellence* and "pursuit of perfection." 
VanTassel-Baska (1989) and Delisle (1988) have offered 
useful suggestions on how to meet these needs. 

Help each gifted student develop a realistic and accurate 
self-concept Giftedness does not mean instant mastery or 
winning awards. Parents and teachers need to set realistic 
expectations for efforts and achievements and help the stu- 
dent choose appropriate goals. It is important to recognize 
and appreciate efforts and improvement. 

On the other hand, giftedness permits people to learn 
and use information in unusual ways. Given parental sup- 
port and encouragement, personal motivation, and opportu- 
nities to learn and apply their knowledge, gifted students 



may enjoy the process of creating new ideas, especially if 
they believe that it is all right to think differently than age- 
mates. 

Hsip each gifted student be a whole person. Gifted young- 
sters are children first and gifted second. While their learn- 
ing styles may be special, they are individuals with emo- 
tions, likes and dislikes, and unique personalities. They will 
not wake up one day and be "not gifted." They should not 
feel responsible for solving world problems, nor doos the 
world owe them tribute. It is up to each student to make life 
meaningful. Understanding these realistic limits to the boun- 
ty of giftedness can reduce stress on confused students. 

Gifted students have strong emotions that give person- 
al meaning to each experience. Emotions should be recog- 
nized, understood, and used as a valid basis for appropriate 
behaviors. 

Show patience. Let students select and strive toward their 
own goals. Do not compare them or their achievements to 
others. 

Some gifted students are intensely curious and may 
have less tolerance for ambiguity and unpredictability than 
their age-mates. Help them develop patience with them- 
selves. 

Shew acceptance and encouragement Encourage students 
to work purposefully, thoughtfully, and thoroughly and do 
the best they can. It is not necessary to excel in every situa- 
tion. Help them develop priorities to decide which tasks re- 
quire the best efforts and which require simply "good 
enough." 

Accept and reward efforts and the process of working 
on tasks. Sincere effort is valuable in itself and deserves re- 
inforcement. The means may be more deserving of merit 
than the ends. Efforts are within the gifted stents' control; 
the outcomes (high grades, prizes, honors, eic.j are not. 
Show love and acceptance, regardless of the outcome. 
These youngsters need to be cherished as individuals, not 
simply for their accomplishments. They must know that they 
can go home and be loved — and continue to love them- 
selves—even when they do not finish first or best. 

Encourage flexibility and appropriate behavior Curiosity is 
frequently mentioned as a characteristic of gifted learners. 
Many individuals agree that gifted students seem to ques- 
tion rules automatically, asking "How come?" Concerned 
adults can reduce stress on gifted students by help;ng them 
distinguish between hard-and-fast rules that should be fol- 
lowed and those that can safely be questioned or altered 
and helping them understand why rules sometimes change 
from time to time. 

Many people recognize that new ideas come from re- 
shaping and discarding old notions of right and wrong and 
want students to be inquiring, creative, and resourceful 
thinkers. But society, schools, teactters, and academic sub- 
jects have rules. In our society, flagrant rule breakers may 
be penalized and shut out of opportunities for further growth 
and enrichment. Our students will become better thinkers by 
learning that rules are man-made guides to behavior, not 
perfect or divine, but they are to be learned, understood, 
and followed appropriately in certain situations. For in- 
stance, not every student will like every teacher, but show- 
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ing respoct is appropriate behavior even if the student pri- 
vately thinks otherwise. Wise adults can model problem- 
solving methods that result in workable solutions and help 
gifted students learn when and how to use their novel per- 
ceptions, creativity, and independent thoughts appropriately 
and effectively. 

Understanding and following rules doss not mean con- 
forming to every situation. There are some occasions when 
gifted students should not be expected to accommodate 
others. For example, a severe mismatch between a young- 
ster's ability level and a school program may be very stress- 
ful. Altering the student's curriculum may solve the problem. 

Some parents unintentionally send mixed messages re- 
garding behavior. When children are rude or uncooperative 
and offend teachers, other adults, or peers, their parents be- 
have as though grftedness somehow excuses such behav- 
ior and the offending actions highlight their child's special- 
ness. Some even seem pleased. These parents do their 
children a great disservice by denying n the opportunity 
to learn empathy, teamwork, and tolerance for individual dif- 
ferences. 

Let students live their own lives. Caring adults support, en- 
courage, and celebrate students' efforts and successes, but 
they stand back a bit from these efforts and achievements. 
They let students select and master activities for personal 
enjoyment Unfortunately, some students wonder whether 
their efforts and gains are for personal satisfaction or to 
please overly involved parents, teachors, or others. When 
these students wish to give up an activity that no longer 
brings pleasure or interest, they fear they will disappoint oth- 
ers, and they are likely to feel trapped. 

Be available for guidance and advice. Some gifted students 
appear to be more mature than their chronological age indi- 
cates. They have advanced verbal skills and can talk a 
good line. Nevertheless, they are still children and need rea- 
listic, clearly stated guidelines about limits, values, and 
proper behavior. These young people may not have enough 
information or experience to make wise and effective deci- 
sions. They may not understand decision-making process- 
es, and they need wise adults to listen and guide as they 
talk through the problem, the alternatives, and the pro's and 
con's and try out choices. Knowing that they can be inde- 
pendent and still talk through their thoughts with others with- 
out losing face reduces stress for these students. 



Gifted students need to hear adults openly state some 
of their perspectives to understand expectations and ac- 
ceptable limits. While these students are very perceptive, 
they cannot read minds. 

Gifted students may know more facts about their inter- 
est area than do their parents and other adults. However, 
they have not lived longer, they need loving concern and 
guidance. 
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HELPING ADOLESCENTS ADJUST TO GIFTEDNESS 



Young gifted people between the ages of 11 and 15 fre- 
quently report a range of problems as a result of their abun- 
dant gifts: perfectionism, competitiveness, unrealistic ap- 
praisal of their gifts, rejection from peers, confusion due to 
mixed messages about their talents, and parental and social 
pressures to achieve, as well as problems with unchalleng- 
ing school programs or increased expectations. Some en- 
counter difficulties in finding and choosing friends, a course 
of study, and, eventually, a career. The developmental is- 
sues that all adolescents encounter exist also for gifted stu- 
dents, yet they are furthe; complicated by the special needs 
and characteristics of oeing gifted. Once counselors and 
parents are aware of these obstacles, they seem b9tter able 
to understand and support gifted adolescents. Caring adults 
can assist these young people to "own" and develop their 
talents by understanding and responding to adjustment 
challenges and coping strategies. 

Challenges to Adjustment 

Several dynamics of giftedness continually interfere with ad 
justment gains during adolescence. Buescher (1986) has 
found that, during the early years of adolescence, gifted 
young people encounter several potent obstacles, singly or 
in combination. 

Ownership. Talented adolescents simultaneously "own" and 
yst question the validity and reality of the abilities they pos- 
sess. Some researchers (Olszewski, Kulieke, &. Willis, 
1987) have identified patterns of disbelief, doubt, and lack 
of self-esteem among older students and adults, the so 
called "impostor syndrome" described by n,<uy talented in- 
dividuals. While talents have been recognized m many cas- 
es at an early age, doubts about the accuracy of identifica- 
tion and the objectivity of parents or favorite teachers imger 
(Delisle & Galbraith, 1987, Galbraith, 1983;. The power of 
peer pressure toward conformity, coupled with any adoles- 
cents wavering sense of being predictable or intact, can 
lead to the denial of even the most outstanding ability. The 
conflict that ensues, whether miid or acute, needs to be re- 
solved by gaining a more mature "ownership" and responst 
bility for the identified talent. 

A second basic pressure often experienced by gifted 
students is that, since they have been given gifts m abun- 
dance, they feel they must give of themselves in abun- 
dance. Often it is subtly implied that their abilities belong to 
parents, teachers, and society. 

Dissonance. By their own admission, talented adolescents 
often fee! like perfectionists. They have learned to set their 
standards high, to expect to do more and be more than their 
abilities might allow. Childhood desires to do demanding 
tasks perfectly become compounded during adolescence. U 
is not uncommon for talented adolescents to experience 
real dissonance between what is actually done and how 
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well they expected it to be accomplished. Often the disso- 
nance perceived by young people is far greater than mosi 
parents or teachers realize. 

Taking Risks. While risk taking has been used to character- 
ize younger gifted and talented children, it ironically de- 
creases with age, so that the bright adolescent is much less 
likely to take chances than others. Why the shift in risk- 
taking behaviors? Gifted adolescents appear to be more 
aware of the repercussions of certain activities, whether 
these are positive or negative. They have learned to meas- 
ure the decided advantages and disadvantages of numer- 
ous opportunities and to weigh alternatives. Yet their 
feigned agility at this too often leads them to reject even 
those acceptable activities that carry some risk (e.g., ad- 
vanced placement courses, stiff competitions, public pres- 
entations), for which high success is less predictable and 
lower standards of performance less acceptable in their 
eyes. One other possible cause for less risk taking could be 
the need to maintain control— to remain in spheres of influ- 
ence where challenging relationships, demanding course- 
work and teachers, or intense competition cannot enter 
without absolute personal control. 

Competing Expectations. Adolescents are vulnerable to crit- 
icism, suggestions, and emotional-appeals from others. Par- 
ents, friends, siblings, and teachers are all eager to add 
their own expectations and observations to even the bright 
est students' intentions and goals. Often, others' expecta- 
tions for talented young people compete with their own 
dreams and plans. Delisle (1985), in particular, has pointed 
out that the "pull" of an adolescent's own expectations must 
swim against the strong current posed by the "push" of oth 
ers* desires and demands. The dilemma is complicated by 
the numerous options within the reach of a highly talented 
student. The greater the talent, the greater the expectations 
and outside interference. 

Gifted adolescents consistently report dramatic epi- 
sodes of being pushed to the point of doubt and despair by 
insensitive teachers, peers, and even parents. Teachers in 
secondary schools, in particular, have tried to disprove the 
talents of individual students, saying, in effect, Trove to me 
you are as gifted as you think you are." Coping with the va 
garies J. adolescence while also proving oneself again and 
again ,n the classroom or peer group significantly diains en- 
ergy allocated for the nurmal tasks of adjustment and leads 
to frequent frustration and isolation. 

Impatience. Like most other adolescents, gifted students 
can be impatient in many ways, eager to find solutions for 
difficult questions, anxious to develop satisfying friendships, 
and prone to selecting difficult but immediate alternatives for 
complex decisions. The predisposition for impulsive deci 
sion making, coupled with exceptional talent, can make 
young adolescents particularly intolerant of ambiguous, un 
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resolved situations. Their impatience with a lack of clear-cut 
answers, options, or decisions drives them to seek answers 
w^re none readily exist, relying on an informing, though 
immature, sense of wisdom. The anger and disappointment 
when ha*ty resolutions fail can be difficult to surmount, par- 
ticularly when less capable peers gloat about these failures. 

Premature Identity. It appears that the weight of competing 
expectations, low tolerance for ambiguity, and the pressure 
of multiple potentials each feed very early attempts to 
achieve an adultlike identity, a stage normally achieved af- 
ter the age of 21. This can create a serious problem for tal- 
ented adolescents. They seem to reach out prematurely for 
career choices that will short-cut the normal process of iden- 
tity crisis and resolution. 

Coping Strategies 

How can talented adolescents cope with the myriad obsta- 
cles to developing their talents? A study of young adoles- 
cents who participated in a talent search program Buescher 
& Higham (1 985) suggested various strategies. Table 1 de- 
picts the strategies suggested by the adolescents, arranged 
according to their assessment of acCwptablity for use. 

The strategies were influenced by such factors as age, 
sex, and participation in programs for gifted students. For 
example, over the course of 4 years (ages 1 1 to 15), "using 
one's talent to help others" moved from second place to 

Table 1. Coping Strategies Suggested by Adolescents 

Weighted 



Strategy Ranking 

Accept and use abilities to help peers do 

better in classes. 10 
Make friends with other students with 

exceptional talents. 9 
Select programs and classes designed for 

gifted/talented students. 3 

Build more relationships with adults. 7 

Achieve in areas at school outside academics. 6 

Develop/excel in talent areas outside school setting. 5 
Be more active in community groups where 

age is no object 4 

Avoid programs designed for gifted/talented students. 3 
Adjust language and behavior to disguise 

true abilities from your peers. 2 

Act like a "brain" so peers leave you alone. 1 

Pretend not to know as much as you do. 0 



Note; 10 = most acceptable to students; 0 = least acceptable. 



first, by way of third. "Achieving in school in areas outoide 
academics" appeared to rise in popularity until the age of 14 
but then draped to third place. Students participating in spe- 
cial programs for the gifted were less likely, as they grew 
older, to mask their true abilities. Other studies have indicat- 
ed that gifted females appear to be somewhat vulnerable to 
the pull of cultural expectations that drive them toward seek- 
ing peer acceptance rather than leadership and the full de- 
velopment of their abilities (Olszewski-Kubilius & Kulieke, 
1989). 
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COLLEGE PLANNING FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED YOUTH 



There are more than 3,000 colleges and universities in the 
United States. Choosing among them is a complex task. 
Recruiting procedures and a wide variety of publications 
such as college viewbooks offer idyllic scenes of campus 
life, but do little to clarify student decision making. The in 
creasing number and variety of books on how to get accept- 
ed b> the college of your choice adds to the anxiety and ex 
pectations. Unless the match between institutions and 
students is truly a good one, both are likely to be disap- 
pointed. 

Gifted and talented (GT) students often have problems 
beyond those of most other students who consider college 
and career choices. A systematic, collaborative approach is 
needed whereby students learn that college planning is part 
of life career development; it need not be a finite event that 
begins and ends mysteriously or arbitrarily. 

Learning About Oneself: A 6- Year Process 

A coherent, programmatic approach to college planning pro- 
vides opportunities for students to obtain information from 
counselors, other adults, and peers who understand their 
needs and who will listen to them, interpret and clarify their 
experiences, and discuss their concerns about changing 
self concepts. Programs should include students who are 
identified as gifted (generally through |Q scores) but who 
may not be achieving academically. Students can learn 
about themselves, their community, and career options in a 
wide variety of ways. College Planning for Gifted Students 
(Berger, 1989) provides detailed information. 

Seventh and Eighth Grades. Guidance activities emphasize 
self-awareness, time management, work/study skills, and 
an introduction to career awareness. Students develop 4- 
to 6-year academic plan and decision-making skills. Partici- 
pation in regional talent searches is encouraged, and stu- 
dents aio provided with information on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) and/or the American College Test (ACT), 
the screening instruments employed by talent searches. 
Planning for advanced courses often begins as early as the 
eighth grade, especially in the case of sequential courses 
such as mathematics, languages, and sciences. Many stu- 
dents will not be rearty or able to begin a sequence. In such 
cases, summer programs, sponsored by regional talent 
searches or by-mail courses provided by some regional tal- 
ent search programs may be a viable option. 

Ninth and Tenth Grades. Guidance activities continue to 
help students clarify intellectual and social/emotional expen 



ences, establish a sense of identity and direction, and set 
short- and long-term goals. Students are encouraged to 
identify and pursue interests. By 10th grade, they become 
aware of how their academic subjects, values, interests, 
and goals relate to careers. They also begin to <earn that 
some interests and talents develop into artistic or scientific 
convictions while others develop into leisure activities. 

Eleventh and Twelfth Grades. Guidance activities include 
arranging for mentor relationships and internships. Through 
group workshops, students learn how colleges make selec- 
tions, who is involved in the admissions process, how stu- 
dents are evaluated, and what they can offer that a college 
requires ^.nd desires. They learn about the application pro- 
cess and how to present themselves so that the institution 
will recognize them as a good match. 

Parents can support an effective guidance program by 
participating in school career centers and providing students 
with opportunities for enrichment. 

Learning About Colleges 

Learning about colleges is a two-step process. Step 1 in- 
volves collecting general information by reaoing, talking with 
people (asking questions), and visiting colleges. By the end 
of 1 1th grado, the student should be able to develop a list of 
10 to 20 colleges based on personal criteria. Step 2 in- 
volves analyzing and evaluating information. Studt nts 
should be attuned to their needs and be creative research- 
ers. By the middle of 12th grade, the student should be able 
to narrow his or her list to five or six colleges, taking into 
consideration (a) personal values, interests, and needs; (b) 
the variety and range of available college opportunities; (c) 
realistic constraints such as cost and distance; and (d) the 
method used by the colleges to select a freshman class (se- 
lectivity factor). The final list should include a safety school 
(one that will definitely accept the student), a long shot (ad- 
missions criteria are slightly beyond the student's creden- 
tials), and three or four colleges having admissions criteria 
that match the student's credentials. 

Some gifted students are drawn to the most selective 
colleges and universities, schools that receive more than 10 
applications for every freshman vacancy. A student who as- 
pires to a highly selective college can expect a highly com- 
petitive application review. Students should understand that 
the way they address the application process may be the 
critical factor determining acceptance or rejection. 
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The application requires the following two kinds of infor- 
mation: 

1. Objective information including biographical data, in* 
formation on academic performance, standardized 
test scores such as SATs or ACTs, Achievement Test 
scores, advanced placement (AP) examination 
grades, and additional numerical information. 

2. Subjective information including extracurricular activi- 
ties, recommendations, essay and/or personal state- 
ment, and a personal interview. 

What Colleges Look For 

9 Academic performance: Grade point average and class 
rank. 

• Academic rigor. Evidence of superior ability in the form 
of honors, GT, or AP courses. (Some colleges ignore 
honors or GT classes because they are of unknown 
quality.) 

Depth of study in areas such as foreign languages 
and mathematics. 

Quality: Four or five academic subjects each year 
(English, mathematics, science, history, language). 

Balance: Evidence that the student took a broad cur- 
riculum (mathematics and science, history, and Eng- 
lish courses). 

Trends: Evidence as to whether the student's 
grades are gradually improving each year. Recent 
performance is the most important indicator of the 
student's current level of ability and motivation. 

• Consistency: The parts of the application should frt to- 
gether to provide a common theme and make the stu- 
dent "come alive" on paper. Recommendations should 
support and be consistent with both the academic 
record and what the student says about himself or her- 
self. A quirk in the transcript ve.g., a low grade in an ac- 
ademic course during 1 1th or 12th grade) should be ac- 
companied by an explanation. High SAT scores 
combined with a relatively low GPA provide an incon- 
sistent picture of an applicant (e.g., high ability/low mo- 
tiva tion). The student should address these situations 
in an essay or personal statement. 

9 Standardized tests: PSATs, SATs, ACTs, and Achieve- 
ment Tests are the only objective way a college can 
compare students from all parts of the country. Some 
large universities screen a vast number of applicants by 
combining each student's SAT or ACT score with GPA 
and class rank. Students who are not good test takers 
should avoid such colleges or make sure that their 
scores are not so low that they can be eliminated from 
consideration. Selective schools may emphasize 
achievement test scores. If students wait until senior 



year, only three tests may be taken. 

• Extracurricular activities and other supporting material: 
When highly selective colleges decide between two stu- 
dents who are academically equal, the creative presen- 
tation of extracurricular activities, the quality of recom- 
mendations, the essay or personal statement, the 
interview, and other supporting material make a differ- 
ence. 

• Community service: Admissions officers know that an 
altruistic student, one who contributes to community life 
without regard for compensation, is likely to contribute 
to college life, be academically successful, and form a 
long-term attachment to the college or university. 

• Recommendations: Counselor and teacher recommen- 
dations should present a positive picture of the appli- 
cant, distinguish between the applicant and others who 
are equally qualified, and be consistent with the rest of 
the student's application. 

• The application essay: The essay can reassure the ad- 
missions committee that the student is capable of col- 
lege-level work. Many gifted students have a difficult 
time with open-ended questions. Some create beautiful 
prose that, on the surface, is convincing. A closer look 
may reveal that none of the ideas are documented, 
grounded in fact, or based on any genuine information. 

A counselor's role as student advocate and resource 
does not end when letters of acceptance arrive. Some stu- 
dents have difficulty breaking away. These students spend 
years in academic and social activities that nurture close 
friendships, and they* sense that their lives are about to 
change. Although this is true for adolescents in general, gift- 
ed students may especially need guidance activities that 
ease the transition from high school to college. 

College and career planning may be particularly diffi- 
cult for some gifted students. However, it can be a growth 
promoting experience for all participants when the ultimate 
goal— student decisions based on realistic criteria that result 
in a satisfying life— is kept at the forefront of all decision- 
making activity. 
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DISCOVERING INTERESTS AND TALENTS 
THROUGH SUMMER EXPERIENCES 



What are the possibilities? 

Work side by side with a microbiologist 8 hours a day. Col- 
laborate with playwrights and directors to produce a new 
play. Learn to fly a small plane. Be immersed in the world of 
music. Be a writer 12 hours a day, creating short stories, 
poems, essays, or a weekly newspaper. Study the ecosys- 
tems of coral reefs on daily dives in the Caribbean. Build a 
wooden sea kayak a-d paddle it along the Maine coast for 3 
weeks. Learn to speak Arabic, Chinese, or Portuguese. 

What needs do summer programs meet? 

The majority of summer experiences are designed to pro- 
vide a pressure-free, noncompetitive environment in which 
young people can explore their areas of particular interest in 
depth. They have an opportunity to work with adult role 
models who are enthusiastic about their field and give indi- 
vidual support to each participant. Gifted students find it val- 
idating to be among peers who share their own excitement 
and skill level. They form bonds based on common interests 
with youth from around the country and the world. Many 
programs, especially outdoor adventures, help young peo- 
ple develop teamwork skills. For children whose abilities ex- 
ceed those of their age mates, ungraded programs based 
on interest and skill rather than age provide a supportive 
and stimulating environment. 

Summer is a perfect time to experiment— a time for 
young people to test out their interest level in a topic. By im 
mersing themselves full time for a month or two in painting, 
architecture, marine biology, or laboratory research, they 
gain a realistic introduction to the content, demands, and 
lifestyle of a career area they may be considering. Such an 
experience can be helpful in deciding whether they want to 
pursue a topic as a hobby or a main focus. Summer is also 
a time to try out an entirely new area that may not be availa- 
ble during the school year. 

If students choose a program on a college campus, 
they also have a chance to adjust to college courses, 
scheduling out-of-class time, and dormitory life before the 
pressures of the freshman year begin. These programs also 
provide an excellent opportunity for students to test out their 
assumptions about campus sizes and locations: They can 
experience day-to-day life on a small rural campus or in a 
large urban location before committing themselves to full- 
time enrollment. 

Who should make the selection? 

Young people who are involved in every step of choosing a 
summer program have a more satisfying experience than 



youngs ars who are placed in a program of their parents' or 
counsel r's choice. Staff members and other participants 
can name the youngsters who show a lack of commitment 
to the program because it was someone else's idea. 

The selection process itself can also provide a sense of 
accomplishment and closure for gifted students. In addition, 
researching and evaluating the possibilities and filling out 
the applications some of which may require personal state- 
ments of interest, are excellent first steps toward the college 
selection and application process. Questions young people 
ask themselves in looking for summer programs are similar 
to questions they will ask in finding an appropriate college 
focus and atmosphere (Berger, 1989). 

What does the selection process Involve? 

It is important to find a program that meets the total needs 
of a child— social and emotional as well as intellectual. Se- 
lecting a program is a two-step process. First young people 
need to think about what they want— about what is impor- 
tant to them as individuals. This involves thinking about the 
subject area or areas, the type of activities they enjoy, and 
the atmosphere in which they are most comfortable and 
most successful. 

The second step involves learning as much as possible 
about a variety of programs. Young people can use the di- 
rectories listed at the end of this digest and/or independent 
educational counselors to get a starting list of programs. It is 
useful to request brochures from five or more programs in 
the same field. Reading and comparing a significant number 
of brochures on the same topic reveals differences in the 
programs' emphases and philosophies as well as the activi- 
ties they offer and the daily schedules. 

Once a young person understands what is generally 
available in a field, it is time to find out specific information 
about individual programs. Two valuable sources are previ- 
ous participants and the program director and staff. In talk- 
ing with several previous participants, a child gains a realis- 
tic view of what involvement in the program will be like. 

Directors of reputable programs welcome questions by 
prospective participants. They want the youngsters in their 
programs to have successful, happy experiences. They 
know that one of the best ways to ensure success is for 
youngsters to understand ahead of time just what is in- 
volved so they can pick a program that matches their goals. 

What variables are important? 

Within each subject area, different organizations set up their 
programs in different ways. For example, some camps and 
schools have rigid schedules that include a series of activity 



periods. Other organizations provide a flexible format in 
which participants may remain in an activity for an extended 
amount of time. Some academic programs require 2 hours 
of study every evening while others believe that scheduling 
one's time is part of the learning process. Neither program 
is right or wrong; each is suited to the learning patterns and 
lifestyles of different participants. Hie following are some of 
the many other factors that vary from program to program 
(Ware, 1990): 

Length: Programs vary from 1 to 10 weeks. Length affects 
the skill level that can be reached and the overall cost. 

Age Range: Determine the age range of participants and 
the way they are grouped to know whether a child will be 
with peers or will be one of the oldest or youngest mem- 
berc In campus programs will the child study with under- 
graduates or peers? 

Requirements: In some types of programs, especially in ac- 
ademics and music, the requirements for application can 
provide a clue to what one can expect. For example, a mu- 
sic program that requires a tape or audition may involve 
more difficult orchestral music than a program that takes 
anyone who has had 1 year of lessons. 

Size: The overall number of participants, as well as the size 
of activity or study groups, affects tho atmosphere of a pro- 
gram and the kinds of activities that are possible. 

Individual Attention: Closely related to size is the ratio of 
leaders or teachers to participants. The lower the ratio, the 
more individual attention one can expect. 

Leadership: There is not one ideal background for a leader 
or teacher. They include professionals, experienced volun- 
teers, and teachers at ail levels: college faculty, public and 
independent school teachers, and undergraduate teaching 
assistants. The common qualities that make them appropri- 
ate are experience in their field, experience and pleasure in 
working with young people, and the flexibility and desire to 
be in a summer program setting. 

Depth of Experience: Ask the staff and previous participants 
for specific examples of the activities and the skill level they 
developed to judge whether the program is an appropriate 
match for the goals of the applicant. 

Credit or Noncredit Courses: A program's approach to credit 
is an integral part of its philosophy. Programs that do not 
grant credit want to encourage students to pursue a topic at 
length without being concerned about grades. Credit- 
granting programs view grades as a normal part of an aca- 
j*mic experience. 

Facilities and Equipment The quality of the facilities and the 
amount of equipment impact the level of involvement. One 
computer for every two participants allows more work time 
than one computer for five participants. This also applies to 
laboratory, art, drama, music, and sports equipment. 
Schedule: Does the participant want to have every minute 
scheduled, or does he or she prefer a more relaxed pace 



that includes unscheduled free time? 
Recreation: To what extent are athletics or other recreation- 
al activities such as arts or drama offered or required? 
Some organizations require an hour or two of individual or 
team sports daily. Others view activities as optional. 

Social Activities: Most programs plan informal group activi- 
ties for participants to get to know one another. A few pro- 
grams leave this up to the students. 

Safety. In all programs safety is of paramount importance. 
Ask about the training and qualifications of the instructors, 
the certifications or inspections the program has passed, 
and the provisions that are made for safety. 

Programs Abroad. Travel abroad involves its own set of 
questions such as whether or not to include a homestay, 
study, or extensive travel and whether to travel with a group 
of Americans or be immersed as an individual in day-to-day 
life in a different country. 

What financial assistance is available? 

A surprisingly large number of summer programs offer fi- 
nancial aid. Many do what they can to make participation 
possible for a young person with potential who could not 
participate otherwise. Because some independent schools, 
camps, and adventure programs are committed to including 
participants from a wide range of backgrounds, they have 
scholarship funds available. College programs may offer 
scholarships based on need, merit, or a combination of the 
two. They often have special assistance to attract qualified 
minority students and women to programs in mathematics, 
science, and engineering. Some campuses select highly 
qualified students and waive tuition for coursework, charg- 
ing only for room and board. The National Science Founda- 
tion makes available many grants that colleges use to waive 
all costs for a small number of students or to reduce fees for 
a larger group of participants. 

Always ask programs not only what assistance is avail- 
able but what the deadline and special requirements are for 
application. It is common to have the deadline for financial 
aid be a month earlier than the general admissions date. 

Young people are encouraged to approach community 
organizations or businesses for scholarships to programs in 
related fields. For example, the League of Women Voters 
may support a workshop in leadership and government, or a 
local conservation organization may give assistance for 
travel to students doing volunteer work in a national park. 
There is also value in young people'* investing their own 
money earned at part-time jobs or individual work projects. 
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CAREER PLANNING FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED YOUTH 



Although parents and teachers may be concerned 
about academic planning for gifted and talented 
young people, they often assume that career planning 
will take care of itself. Students may have many choic- 
es available because of multiple gifts or a particular 
tslent, and a career choice in that area seems inevita- 
ble. There is no need for career planning: The student 
is simply expected to make an occupational decision 
around the sophomore year of college and then follow 
through on the steps necessary to attain that goal. 

Unfortunately, evidence is mounting that youthful 
brilliance in one or more areas does not always trans- 
late into adult satisfaction and accomplishment in 
working life. Studies with such diverse groups as Na- 
tional Merit Scholars (Watley, 1969), Presidential 
Scholars (Kaufmann, 1981), and graduates of gifted 
education programs (Kerr, 1985) have shown that the 
path from education to career is not always smooth, 
and it may be complicated by social-emotional prob- 
lems and needs of gifted students that differ from 
those of more typical students. 

Recognition of these problems has produced 
counseling models that address student needs (e.g., 
Berger, 1989; Buescher, 1987; Silverman, 1989; Van- 
Tassel-Baska, 1990). Some factors that can contrib- 
ute to problems with career planning are presented 
here, along with ways of preventing and intervening 
with career developrr * problems. 

Multipotentiallty 

Multipote itiality is the ability to select and develop 
any number of career options because of a wide va- 
riety of interests, aptitudes, and abilities (Frederickson 
& Rothney, 1972). The broad range of opportunities 
available tends to increase the complexity of decision 
making and goal setting, and it may actually delay ca- 
reer selection. Multipotentiality is most commonly a 
concern of students with moderately high IQs (120- 
140), those who are academically talented, and t ^ose 
who have two or more outstanding but very different 
abilities such as violin virtuosity and mathematics pre- 
cocity. Signs that multipotentiality is a concern include 
the following: 



Elementary school Despite excellent performance in 
many or all school subjects, students may have diffi- 
culty making decisions, particularly when they are 
asked to make a choice on topics or projects from 
among many options. Multiple hobbies with only brief 
periods of enthusiasm and difficulty in finishing up and 
following through on tasks (even those which are en- 
joyable) are additional signs for concern. 
Junior high: Despite continued excellence in many or 
all school subjects, difficulty with decision making and 
follow-through continue. Students may participate in 
multiple social and recreational activities with no clear 
preferences, and they may overschedule, leaving few 
free periods and little time to just think. 
Senior high: Decision-making problems generalize to 
academic and career decisions, resulting in overly 
packed class schedules and highly diverse participa- 
tion in school activities. Students often accept leader- 
ship of a wide variety of groups in school, religious ac- 
tivities, and community organizations. Adults may 
notice occasional signs of stress and exhaustion (ab- 
sences, frequent or chronic illness, periods of depres- 
sion or anxiety, etc.), or they ma u see evidence of de- 
lay or vacillation about collet planning and decision 
making. Students are able 10 maintain high grades in 
most or all courses taken. An important clue to contin- 
uing multipotentiality is the student's vocational inter- 
est test profiles. These tests often show interests and 
similarities to an unusually large number of occupa- 
tions. 

College: Multipotential students often have multiple 
academic majors. Three or more changes of college 
major are not unusual for an individual who cannot set 
long-term goals. They continue intense participation m 
extracurricular activities and have outstanding aca- 
demic performance but are concerned about selecting 
a career. They may make hasty, arbitrary, or "going- 
along-with-the-crowd H career choices. They may en- 
counter the dilemma of opportunities lost in giving up 
some interests in favor of others. 

Adulthood: Some of the implications of multipotentiali- 
ty can be seen in bright adults who, despite excellent 
performance in most jobs, hold multiple positions in 
short time periods and experience a general feeling of 
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lack of fit in most jobs. Some experience feelings of 
alienation, purposelessness, depression, and apathy 
despite high performance and excellent evaluations. 
Some experience periods of unemployment and un- 
deremployment, or they fall behind same-age peers in 
career progress and sometimes social development 
(marriage, family, community involvement). 

Possible intervention strategies for mMltipotentiali- 
ty at different educational levels include the following: 

Elementary School 

• Provide realistic exposure to the world of work 
through parent sharing and exposure to parents' 
working places. 

• Encourage career fantasies through dress-up and 
plays. 

• Encourage focusing activities such as class pro- 
jects or achievement of Scout merit badges, 
which require goal setting and follow-through. 

• Use biographies of eminent people as primary ca- 
reer education material. 

• As teachers or parents, carefully evaluate skills, 
talents, and interests in order to help children un- 
derstand possible areas of greatest interest. 

Discuss the meaning and value of work. 

Discuss family and community values pertaining 
to work. 

• Provide for light volunteer work in several areas of 
interest. 

• Provide "shadowing" experiences in which stu- 
dents spend the day with an adult working in an 
area of greatest interest. 

• Discourage overinvolvement in social and recrea- 
tional activities for the sake of involvement, priori- 
tize and decide on a few extracurricular involve- 
ments. 

Senior High 

• Seek appropriate vocational testing from a guid- 
ance professional or psychologist. 

• Encourage visits to college and university classes 
in a few areas of interest. 

• Provide for more extensive volunteer work. 

• Explore possibilities of paid internships with pro- 
fessionals. 

• Insist on a solid curriculum of coursework in order 
tc insure against inadequate preparation for a lat- 
er career choice. 

• Provide value-based guidance, which emphasizes 
choosing a career that fulfills deeply held values. 



• Discourage conformist, stereotyped caree; choic- 
es. 

• Expose students to atypical career models. 

College Students and Young Adults 

• Seek career counseling including assessment of 
interests, needs, and values. 

• Enroll in a career planning class. 

• Encourage careful course selection. 

• Avoid conformist and stereotyped major choices. 

• Seek a mentor. 

• Engage in long-term goal setting and planning. 
Early Emergence 

Early emergers (Marshall, 1981) are children who 
have extremely focused career interests. A passion 
for an idea and an early commitment to a career area 
are common childhood characteristics of eminent indi- 
viduals in a wide variety of professions (Bloom, 1985; 
Kerr, 1985); thus, early emergence should not be 
thought of as a problem of career development, but 
rather as an opportunity that may be acted upon, ne- 
glected, or, unfortunately, sometimes destroyed. Act- 
ing upon early emergence means noticing an unusu- 
ally strong talent or enthusiasm, providing training in 
skills necessary to exercise that talent, providing re- 
sources, and keeping an open mind about the future 
of the talent or interest. Neglecting early emergence 
means overlooking the talent or i'^rest or failing to 
provide education and resources Oes *oying the early 
emergens passion may not be e^v sut belittling the 
talent or interest ( M Who cares about someone who 
doodles and draws all the time instead of listening?" 
"What makes you think you can become an anthropol- 
ogist?") may easily extinguish the flame. Insisting on 
well-roundednecs or disallowing needed training (e.g., 
refusing to allow a mathematically precocious child to 
accelerate in math) may diminish the passion. Overly 
enthusiastic encouragement and pressure may also 
remove the intrinsic pleasure the child feels in the in- 
terest or talent area. 

As with multipotentiality, there are signs of early 
emergence: 

Elementary schonk Avid interest in one school subject 
or activity with only general liking for other subjects 
and activities and extraordinary talent in one area and 
average or above average performance in others are 
underlying signs of early emergence. (These students 
may be mistakenly labeled as underachieves). Stu- 
dents may also try to write more papers than require** 
choose too many subjects in the area of interest, ana 
mention early career fantasies about success anr* 
fame in a particular area of interest. 
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Junior high: Students continue highly focused inter- 
ests and may express a strong desire for advanced 
training in an area of talent and interest. Development 
of adolescent social interests may be delayed be- 
cause of a commitment to work in a talent area or be- 
cause of rejection by others, yet performance in the 
talent area grows, while performance in other areas 
diminishes. 

Senior high: Students may develop a strong identity in 
the talent area ("computer whiz " "artist," or "fix-it per- 
son," for example). They may express a desire for 
help with planning a career in an area of interest. A 
desire to test skill in competition with or in concert 
with peers in the chosen talent area and continued 
high performance in the talent area to a degree that 
causes neglect of other school subjects or social ac- 
tivities are additional signs of a focused interest and 
passion. 

College students and young adults: These young peo- 
ple make an early, but not hasty or arbitrary, choice of 
career or major. They often show a desire for comple- 
tion of a training period in order to "get on with work," 
seek out mentors, continue intense focus, and often 
neglect social and extracurricular activities. 

Adulthood: Adults may continue their intense focus, 
desire eminence or excellence in the talent area, and 
possibly forego or delay other aspects of adult devel- 
opment such as marriage, nurturing of a younger gen- 
eration, social and community involvement, and per- 
sonal development. 

Possible intervention strategies for early emer- 
gers at different educational levels include the fol- 
lowing: 

Elementary School 

• Provide for early identification of unusual talent or 
area of precocity. 

• Consult with experts on the nature and nurture of 
particular gifts or talents. 

• Consult with the school on ways of nurturing the 
talent or gift. 

• Encourage fantasies through reading of bibliogra- 
phies and playing of work roles. 

• Provide opportunities to learn about eminent peo- 
ple in the talent area (attend a concert; visit an in- 
ventor's workshop; attend a math professor's 
class). 

• Relate necessary basic skills to the area of in- 
terest. 

• Provide opportunities to socialize with children 
with similar, intense interests through such activi- 
ties as music camps, computer camps, and Junior 
Great Books. 



• Strike a careful be lance between encouragement 
and laissez-faire; provide support for the interest 
along with freedom to change direction. Do not 
become so invested in the child's talent or interest 
that you fail to notice that the child has changed 
interests. (Early emergers most often change to a 
closely related interest; tha. is, they switch musi- 
cal instruments or transfer an interest in mathe- 
matics to an interest in theoretical physics). 

Junior High 

• Provide support and encouragement during the 
intensive training that often begins at this point. 

• Allow for plenty of time alone. 

• Seek opportunities for job "shadowing" (following 
a professional throughout the working day) in 
area of interest. 

• Seek opportunities for light volunteer work in area 
of interest. 

• Avoid pressuring the student into social activities. 
Senior High 

• Continue support, encouragement, and time 
alone. 

• Seek opportunities for internships and work expe- 
riences in the areas of interest (internship on ar- 
chaeological dig; job as camp counselor at a fine 
arts camp; coaching younger people in musical or 
athletic skill). 

• Seek career guidance from a guidance counselor 
who is familiar with the talent area or from a pro- 
fessional in that field. 

0 Make a detailed plan of training and education 
leading toward the chosen career goal, including 
financial arrangements. 

0 Explore higher education or postsecondary train- 
ing early and thoroughly, with contacts and visits. 

• Help the student establish a relationship with a 
mentor in the area of interest. Early emergers of- 
ten fare better in a less pres^gious institution 
where they have access to an enthusiastic mentor 
than in an Ivy League or high status institution 
where they do not. 

College Students and Young Adults 

• Help provide support for extended education and 
training. 

• Encourage the development of knowledge of ca- 
reer ladders in the area of interest (auditions, gal- 
lery shows, inventor's conventions, etc.). 

• Encourage a continuing relationship with a career- 
counseling or guidance professional for support in 
decision making and problem solving. 
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The career development problems discussed 
here are nearly opposite one another: The multipoten- 
tial student seems unfocused, delaying, and indeci- 
sive, whereas the early emerger is focused, driven, 
and almost too decisive. Both types carry with them 
dangers and opportunities. Skillful career education 
and guidance can help ensure that neither multipoterv 
tiality nor early emergence leads to difficulty in career 
planning and development 

Career Planning for Special Populations 

Minority Gifted Students 

Minority gifted students haye special career planning 
needs as well as needs related to multipotentiality or 
early emergence. Minority students from Black, His- 
panic, and American Indian backgrounds are less like- 
ly to have been selected for gifted education pro- 
grams and less likely to perform well on standardized 
achievement tests than their nonminority peers. In ad- 
dition, they may have lower career aspirations be- 
cause of lower societal expectations. Nevertheless, 
the patterns of leadership and out-of-class accom- 
plishments of gifted minority students are very similar 
to those of nonminority gifted students (Kerr, Colange- 
lo, Maxey, & Christensen, 1989). Minority gifted stu- 
dents are active leaders in other communities. There- 
fore, career counseling for these students may be 
most effective when it focuses on raising career aspi- 
rations and emphasizes out-of-c!ass accomplish- 
ments as indicators of possible career directions. Ca- 
reer planning must also go hand in hand with building 
a strong ethnic identity if later conflict between ethnic 
identity and achievement in majority society is to be 
avoided. Colangelo and LaFrenz (1981) have provid- 
ed suggestions for how this can be accomplished. 

Gifted Girls and Women 

Persisting sex role stereotypes and the continued so- 
cialization of girls for secondary roles means that, de- 
spite great gains in certain fields such as medicine 
and law, gifted girls are less likely than gifted boys to 
achieve their full potential. Although gifted girls out- 
perform gifted boys in terms of grades, gifted boys 
achieve higher scores on college admissions exami- 
nations, Compared to gifted boys, gifted girls are urv 



derprepared academically, having taken fewer mathe- 
matics and science courses and less challenging 
courses in social studies. As a result, they have fewer 
options for college majors and career goals (Kerr, 
1985). Bright women epparently let go of career aspi- 
rations gradually, first through underpreparation and 
later through decisions that may put the needs of hus- 
bands and families before their own. Gifted women 
fall behind gifted men in salary, status, and promo- 
tions throughout their working lives. 

In order to ensure that gifted girls have the great- 
est possible chance to fulfill their potential, career 
planning should emphasize rigorous academic prep- 
aration, particularly in mathematics and science; 
maintaining high career aspirations; and identifying 
both internal and external barriers to the achievement 
of career goals. Many suggestions for career planning 
for gifted girls are provided in Smart Girls, Gifted 
Women (Kerr, 1985). 
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FOSTERING THE POSTSECONDARY ASPIRATIONS OF 
GIFTED URBAN MINORITY STUDENTS 



On a beautiful spring day, as Maria was getting help with a 
paper she was writing, she said, "I'm going to hate working 
inside for the rest of my life." 

I laughed and said, "It depends on what kind of job you 
have whether or not you have to work inside." 

She looked both puzzled and surprised and then re- 
sponded, "But I'm going to be a secretary," thus implying 
that her workdays would be spent indoors. 

Stunned, I asked her why on earth she planned to be a 
secretary. She told me that her mother had always told her 
that being a secretary was "the very best job." 

Why was I stunned that this 15-year-old Mexican- 
American girl planned to be a secretary? Because she at- 
tends a magnet school for gifted adolescents, scores at the 
99th percentile on achievement tests, has an IQ that indi- 
cates superior intelligence, is highly creative, and has ex- 
traordinary writing ability. 

Is this situation unique? Or is a discrepancy between 
actual potential and self-perceived potential common 
among gifted urban minority youth? Tragically, ft appears to 
be the norm rather than the exception. Throughout their 
childhood, gifted students from middle- to upper-middle- 
class homes hear an achievement message, which includes 
plans for attending a good college or university. Many of 
these students have parents who attended college or who 
at least believe that a college education is essential in order 
to better oneself. 

On the other hand, gifted students from lower- 
sodoeccromic-status homes often have a different mes- 
sage communicated to them: Education is not essential to 
"making if in the world. Getting and keeping a "job" is the 
goal, as opposed to choosing and being satisfied with the 
"career" to which middle-socioeconomic-status students as- 
pire. Going beyond the high school diploma is generally 
seen as an unnecessary waste of time and money. Long- 
range goals are not a real part of urban minority families' 
schema; they tend to focus on the immediate future. The as- 
piration ' achieve by capitalizing on one's intelligence and 
ere: -arely fostered by these families. In fact, even if 
it is . ...Jated elsewhere, it may be suppressed by family 
pressure. 

Gifted students "do not stop being gifted wh«n they turn 
eighteen" (Daniel, 1985, p. 235), and just as they have 
needed differentiated attention focused on their elementary, 



middle, and high school education, so do they need differ- 
entiated attention focused on their postsecondary experi- 
ence. If changes are to be made in the attitudes of gifted ur- 
ban minority youth so that they seek the requisite college 
experiences, changes must be made in the attitudes of 
those people who have the most influence over their educa- 
tion. Teachers, counselors, principals, parents, and the stu- 
dents themselves must become more attentive to the diffe- 
rential requirements of this population of gifted students. 
These suggestions for consciousness-raising presented 
here are based on experience gained while working tvfth 
gifted urban minority students in a large metropolrta, area. 

Teachers 

For many gifted urban minority students, their teachers are 
the main, and sometimes only, source of encouragement 
and information regarding educational opportunities. A 
teacher's influence is immeasurable: A single teacher can 
be the catalyst for ensuring that a bright youth expands and 
develops himself or herself by attending college. In order to 
be this catalyst, however, the teacher must be aware and 
take steps toward fostering the notion that the student can 
have a better chance to succeed if a college education is 
sought and obtained. 

First of all, teachers of gifted urban minority youth need 
to realize that there is a disparity between their aspirations 
for these students and the aspirations of the students them- 
selves. Part of ft can be attributed to a cultural difference, 
since the ranks of teachers are predominantly filled with 
oeople from middle-class backgrounds. Teachers should be 
sensitive to differences, but not judgmental, and should not 
assume that the students' background is deficient. 

Second, teachers must realize that, as they b«gin to 
encourage these able students to attend college, $ome de- 
fensive attitudes may surface in both students and parents. 
Marion pointed out that 

A major need of black parents of low socioeconom- 
ic gifted and talented children is the maintenance 
of a normal family-school relationship. This is often 
the most difficult hurdle for parents and teachers to 
overcome, for giftedness and talentedness are not 
the necessary "looked for" virtues in many low- 
socioeconomic children. (1981, p. 33) 
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Defensiveness may manifest itself as students belliger- 
ently claim that they do not even want tc go to college 
("Who needs it anyway?") or as they nonchalantly accept 
material that is offered. Teachers must realize that these be- 
haviors are often indicative that a student is receiving nega- 
tive messages from home concerning college attendance. 
Continued gentle persuasion must be offered to such stu- 
dents and their parents. 

Close and sensitive contact with parents is one way 
that teachers can have the desired influence on bright urban 
minority students' postsecondary aspirations. Telephone 
contacts, letters about upcoming college introductory 
events, information about scholarships, and personal con- 
ferences are all recommended for establishing and main- 
taining a rapport that will be conducive to parents' accep- 
tance of a young person's going to college. 

Just as frequent contact with parents is necessary to in- 
culcate the idea of college for their children, so too is it nec- 
essary for the students to hear the message. It will take 
more than a few casual references dropped into conversa- 
tions to instill this idea Teachers must make a deliberate ef- 
fort to establish with these students the idea that they 
should attend college and are capable of doing so. 

in addition to talking directly to students about college, 
teachers can invite others to do so. For example, minority 
adults who have succeeded in business, education, the 
arts, or the professions could be invited as guest speakers. 
These adults can share with th9 students how they chose 
the college or university they did, how they financed their 
college education, how long it took them, what adjustments 
they had to make in college, and what benefits they have 
derived from the college experience. 

Teachers can also keep a bulletin board on which they 
and members of the class can post newspaper and maga- 
zine articles regarding scholarships, grants, and other op- 
portunities for minority students. Gifted education journals 
and newsletters (both state and national) carry such an- 
nouncements, and the teacher or selected students could 
be responsible for monitoring these journals at the local uni- 
versity or public library. 

A final awareness that teachers must havo regarding 
their gifted urban minority students is the anxiety that many 
of these students feel regarding their post high-school life. 
Some are the first in their family to finish high school. This 
accomplishment alone presents them with choices for which 
no family member has set a precedent and affords them op- 
portunities for which they have no family role model. Others 
have already determined that they want further education 
and are fearful of the battle they anticipate when their par 
ents become aware of these plans. A portion of these stu- 
dents are apprehensive regarding their ability to measure 
up, intellectually and financially, to the task of college partic 
ipation. Teachers should make an effort to allay some of 
these fears and provide strategies that will enable students 
to accept and deal rationally with them. 

Counselors 

Because of the void that exists between high school coun 
seling and college advising (Grites, 1979) and because of 
the additional obstacles and pressures that impinge on gift 
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ed urban minority students who attend college, the school 
counselor's role in preparing gifted urban minority youth for 
appropriate postsecondary school education cannot be un- 
derestimated. According to Dunham and Russo, counselors 

are needed to help direct the career education pro- 
gram for the gifted disadvantaged students. They 1 
are also needed for individual counseling to point 
out educational and career possibilities for each 
student. The counselor must be aware of the 
needs and obstacles that create problems for 
these students. (1983, p. 26) 

More than other gifted students, gifted urban minority 
youth must have strong guidance in this area. In the recent 
Carnegie Report on teaching as a profession, tne statement 
was made that "good counseling is indispensable for poor 
and minority youngsters, who often have few others to turn 
to for advice" (1986, p. 14). Counselors must take an early 
and active role in implanting the idea of college, lining up 
college recruiters, and obtaining financial aid for these stu- 
dents. 

Impressing gifted urban minority students with the im- 
portance of attending college may involve the counselor in 
designing a career awareness program that iterates the ed- 
ucational preparations necessary for various career fields. 
Such a program should be an ongoing effort that integrates 
all that the counselor can determine about student interests, 
career availability, and community mores. 

School counselors traditionally work with college re- 
cruiters, but the job becomes more involved when the re- 
cruits are gifted students from urban minority backgrounds. 
Counselors can work to raise the consciousness of recruit- 
ers regarding the differing demands of attracting bnght ur- 
ban youth. College recruiters need to realize that, to a great- 
er extent than with other students, the parents must also be 
convinced— not just to send their child to XYZ college, but 
to send their child to any college. | 

In working with parents, the question "How much is this 
going to cost?" naturally arises. For low-socioeconomic- 
status parents, the cost of college tuition, room and board, 
books, and travel is a burden they cannot bear. Financial 
aid must be sought for these students — from the colleges 
and universities they will attend, from foundations, from the 
U.S. government, from service clubs and organizations, and 
from private individuals. Laying the groundwork for this sort 
of commitment is the most difficult part of tne task. Once or- 
ganizations and individuals have donated money and have 
seen the enormous positive results of their investment, they 
will continue to give. But the initial contacts require time and 
effort. 

Even if a student receives a full scholarship, one aspect 
of college expense that is not covered by financial aid is the 
cost of "keeping up with the Joneses," that is, the cost of fit- 
ting m. Th6 culture shov will be severe enough that the mi- 1 
nor'rty urban gifted student's trauma need not be accentuat- 1 
ed by feeling completely out of place due to inappropriate 1 
clothing and the lack of ability to go out and grab a pizza. f 
Counselors soliciting money for this sort of student support 1 
must make a strong case to potential contributors. They 1 
may find that successful minority adults who attended ex- I 
pensive, respected colleges or universities under a severe § 



financial hardship are inclined to be supportive of such a 
worthwhile cause. 

Another program that counselors could implement is 
one that teaches the social graces. While sore would 
argue that brains, not table manners, will propel ;._se stu- 
dents to where they want to be, our contention is that lack of 
table manners or the inability to respond appropriately in so- 
cial situations can hinder bright students from attaining their 
potential. As Moore has stated, for gifted disadvantaged stu- 
dents "career edioation programs need to stress profes- 
sional lifestyles, values, ethics, and goals" (1979, p. 20). 

Early in gifted students' middle school and high school 
careers, counselors should begin to help them become cog 
nizant of the criteria colleges and universities use in select- 
ing among their applicants. This information can be ob- 
tained from college catalogs, by writing to admissions 
directors, or from recruiters. Charts of the criteria used by 
various schools could be posted in the counselors' offices, 
or general recommendations regarding courses taken, 
grades, test scores, and participation in extracurricular activ- 
ities could be stressed with individual students. This must 
be done as early as possible so that students can take the 
necessary steps to ensure their acceptance by the college 
of their choice. 

Administrators 

Principals, assistant principals, and deans of instruction fill 
many roles, and those in schools that serve urban minority 
students function in additional capacities. The gifted mem- 
bers of this urban population need the administrators as 
their advocates. 

The administrator can serve as advocate for minority 
urban gifted students in a number of ways. One way is as a 
contact person between the school and service organiza- 
tions. The administrator of the school is one of the few 
members of the faculty who can attend daytime service club 
luncheons. Since these organizations are often looking for 
worthy causes to support, the administrator can inform them 
of the financial and personal needs of gifted students and 
can assure them of the potential of these students. Mem- 
bers of these organizations may choose to offer personal 
support by serving as mentors for one or more students. 

Administrators must also recognize the enormous im- 
pact that they can have on these minonty gifted students. 
Middle school and high school administrators who recog- 
nize the uniqueness and potential residing in particular stu- 
dents can make a special effort to offer personal support 
and encouragement. A student's life can be significantly af- 
fected by an administrator who takes the time to recognize 
achievements, provide solace for failures, and offer chal- 
lenges for the future. 

Administrators who have made their careers in one 
school district and one school often maintain contact with 
former students who have distinguished themselves in their 
postsecondary lives. Many of these former students would 
be willing to return to the school to visit informally with stu- 
dents or make presentations to classes or groups of stu- 
dents. Students will often hear what a person from similar 
circumstances has to say better than they will hear what a 
teacher or other community member says. 
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An administrator who is supportive of students who 
have extraordinary potential will realize that there are in- 
stances when certain teachers need extra time to work with 
gifted students. They may need time to plan in-depth les- 
sons, take students on field trips, investigate a source for fu- 
ture reference, or consult with people who might contribute 
to the students' knowledge. Administrators have the latrtude 
to make the necessary arrangements so that teachers can 
meet gifted students' learning needs. 

Administrators can help rally teachers, counselors, and 
community members to a common effort to ensure not only 
that these bright students are not hindered in therr effort to 
achieve excellence, but that they are facilitated in that effort. 
A principal can remove obstacles and prevent confronta- 
tions by smoothing the way and offering support. 

Parents 

Parents of gifted urban minority students are in a tough situ- 
ation, which may result in push-me/pull-me messages being 
communicated to their children. Or; the one hand, parents 
are proud that their children do well in school and receive 
good grades and various honors— and, in fzet, do better 
than they ever did in school. On the other hand, parents 
sometimes do not understand the extent of their gifted 
child's intelligence and may even be suspicious of it, possi- 
bly fearing that since their child is smart, he or she may try 
to be the boss of the house. A confusion of roles often re- 
sults, particularly in Mexican-American homes where the 
children speak English and the parents do not, thus requir- 
ing that the children interact and interpret the world for their 
parents. 

It is important for parents and children to be aware of 
the proper roles that each should play. Parents do need to 
be in charge of the home, while at the same time realizing 
that their children have needs and wants requiring their sup- 
port and attention. 

Parental support is also vital for gifted urban minority 
students while they are attending college. Based on the re- 
cent rash of data concerning "retention" of bright students in 
college, Laycock stated that 

One should expect the brightest to do the best, 
and therefore to finish what they begin. But SAT 
scores and class rank, the traditional admissions 
criteria, are not fully predictive. More powerful may 
be family influences related to expectations, sup- 
portiveness, and sense of direction [emphasis add- 
ed]. (1984, p. 91) 

Parents need to realize how powerful their influence is 
and how necessary their encouragement is. Gifted urban 
minority students need to know that their parents are proud 
of them and that they accept what their sons and daughters 
are doing. 

Parents who have not attended college cannot empa- 
thize, but they can try to listen when their children have con- 
cerns about college and their participation in the college ex- 
perience. Also, although parents may not realize the 
specific value of participating in ,nore of the college experi- 
ence than just attending classes, they should allow tneir 
children to take advantage of as many opportunities as are 
available to them. 
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Conclusion 



Gifted students in general are notorious for underestimating 
their ability. Gifted urban minority students are even less 
likely to assess their giftedness correctly. It will take a con- 
certed effort over a period of years to convey to these 
young people the extent of their extraordinary ability and po- 
tential. They will need to be told, shown, exhorted, and bad- 
gered, time and time again, until they begin to comprehend 
that they have more to offer and more to gam, and therefore 
more to lose, than many of their age mates. 

A concerted effort will also be necessary to instill the 
notion that college, and often graduate school, will be nec- 
essary for these highly ablo students to obtain the skills and 
education requisite for pursuing a chosen career. The diffi- 
culty of inculcating this idea into the schema of many of 
these gifted urban minority students cannot be underesti- 
mated. In many instances, it is a battle against generations 
of the belief of inherent inferiority. 

These alterations are very likely to cause a change in a 
gifted minority student's position in the family. It is possible 
that the student's status will increase in the eyes of some 
family members, while in the eyes of others, the student will 
be seen as selling out or running out on family and culture 
(Gowan, 1960). This sort of mixed message, which includes 
rejection and guilt, will undoubtedly be a cause for distress 
in these able students, who tend to be highly sensitive (Co- 
langelo & Exum, 1979). Counselors in high school can help 
warn students ahead of time about the possible ramifica- 
tions of college attendance, or it may be necessary for 
counselors at colleges and universities to seek out students 
coming from impoverished backgrounds to determine 
whether or not they need help coping with the changes that 
are occurring in their family constellations. In addition, col- 
lege and university counselors may need to implement sup- 
port groups for gifted college freshmen to help them adjust 
successfully to college life (Friedlander & Watkins, 1984). 

Once gifted urban minority students have recognized 
the worth in pursuing postsecondary education, they will 
need to take an active role in ferreting out scholarships and 
grants. They cannot depend on counselors to do this, even 
though in many cases, doing so is considered part of the 
job. 



Gifted urban minority youth are fighting a number of uphill 
battles. However, the battles they fight and win have many 
more far-reaching ramifications than simply developing indi- 
vidual students' minds. Every time one of these students 
succeeds, his or her horizons are broadened, the vistas of 
his or her family are expanded, the reach of his or her com- 
munity is extended, and the nation benefits. We have been 
considered "a nation at risk"; we can no longer afford to al- 
low some of our most talented students to remain in an un- 
tenable life situation. 
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SUPPORTING GIFTED EDUCATION THROUGH ADVOCACY 



Effective nurturing of giftednoss in children and ado- 
lescents requires a cooperative partnership between 
home and school, one that is characterized by mutual 
respect and an ongoing sharing of ideas and observa- 
tions about the children involved. To accomplish this 
partnership, parents and educators must know some- 
thing about giftedness, understand the children's 
n^ds, and understand some basic principles of advo- 
cacy. 

Parents and educators should understand how to 
be effective advocates because recognition that all 
gifted children require programs specifically tailored to 
their unique learning requirements requires responsi- 
ble action. If a child's needs are not being met by a 
program, an appropriate starting point is a friendly 
conversation with the child's teacher. Your Gifted 
Child (1989) provides practical suggestions on individ- 
ual advocacy. If thy problem involves many children, 
such as might be the case when there is a need for 
program development or expansion, a unified group 
voicing shared concerns is far more effective than the 
complaints of one or two people. Advocacy groups 
also provide mutual support and share problem- 
solving strategies. 

Effective group advocacy requires individuals to 
be knowledgeable, organize, define goals and objec- 
tives, understand the organization and structure of the 
local school system, use existing local and state sys- 
tems, be committed, and be persistent and patient. 
Joining or establishing a parent group is a good place 
to start. Investigate groups such as your local Parent 
Teacher Association to find out whether or not there 
are others who share your concerns. Contact your 
State Department of Education Coordinator for Gifted 
Programs and ask how to get in touch with your state 
advocacy group. 

Some cautionary advice is also in order for indi- 
viduals concerned with becoming effective advocates. 
P'*ricia Bruce Mitchell provides a sensible approach 
to group advocacy in the following excerpt from An 
Advocate's Guide to Building Support for Gifted and 
Talented Education. 
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Understanding the Process and Avoiding the 
Pitfalls* 

The term advocate originates from the Latin word for 
legal counselor. It means one who pleads in favor of, 
supports by argument, defends or vindicates. Thus, 
we consciously (and sometimes unconsciously) be- 
come advocates of the things we truly believe in and 
want to see develop and improve. 

To best explain the concept of advocacy, we will 
begin with some of the wrong approaches, then move 
to a suggested process for using your drive and abili 
ties to achieve success as an advocate. 

Pitfall #/; Using an Adversarial Rather Than a 
Persuasive Approach 

There is a natural tendency for us to model our be- 
havior after the advocates for the rights of minorities 
and students with handicaps. They were successful, 
so we feel that if we do the same thing we will also 
reap big rewards for the children we represent. Unfor- 
tunately this line of reasoning will not work. Those oth- 
er advocates were adept in various pressure tactics, 
but these tactics will not work as well for advocates of 
gifted students for three reasons: 

1 The cause is different. The basic rights of chil- 
dren with handicaps and children from minority 
backgrounds were violated when they were sys- 
tematically segregated from others. This inequity 
created a basis for guilt among those responsi- 
ble for the segregation. Guilt makes us more re- 
sponsive to pressure tactics. Unfortunately, few 
people feel guilty about doing something extra 
for children who have outstanding abilities, and it 
cannot be contended that gifted and talented 
children are being denied access to an educa- 
tion, Even though they may be bored and un- 
happy, they are still in school. 

2. Times have changed. Everyone has learned to 
be more assertive as pressure tactics have be- 



# Adapted from 'Understanding the Process and Avoiding the Pit- 
falls,* by P. B. Mitchell, by permission of the author. 
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come a part of everyday interactions. Thus, 
pressure no longer provides the high visibility for 
a cause that it once did. 

3. We are wiser. We have learned a lot from the 
1960s and 1970s. Legal proceedings can take 
years to complete. Even when the cause has 
been won, or a mandate incorporated into law, it 
will be a long time before state and local sys- 
tems can implement the letter, much less the 
spirit, of the ruling. We are finally realizing that 
change is not an event; it is an evolutionary pro- 
cess. 

In summary, "winning through intimidation" may 
work beautifully with hotel clerks who lose confirmed 
reservations, but it frequently backfires when trying to 
apply it to decision makers. The better approach 
would be to model yourself after a good salesperson. 
It may not be as inspiring as the "march into tattle" 
adversarial approach, but it is more likely to be effec- 
tive. 

Pitfall #2: Assuming That People in 
Administrative and Political Positions Are Not Too 
Bright or Not Very Knowledgeable— or Both. 

It is amazing to see advocates in action who are dis- 
playing obvious contempt for the legislators, board 
members, or administrators with whom they are deal- 
ing. Perhaps this occurs because of a disrespect for 
politicians or because the advocates feel that their su- 
perior knowledge of the subject at hand puts them in 
a superior position. Such attitudes and actions are de- 
structive to any cause. They are particularly deadly if 
the advocate is speaking on behalf of gifted students. 
Even the words gifted, talented, or exceptionally able 
evoke fear of elitism. 

Pitfall #3: Being Impatient 

It is tough to be patient when you see children whose 
abilities need attention and development right now. 
But patience in advocacy for gifted and talented stu 
dents is more than a virtue, it is a requirement. Good 
program development takes time. 

Pitfall #4: Being Human 

Perhaps the toughen challenge you will face as an 
advocate for students who are gifted and talented will 
not be to testify before a legislative committee but to 
manage to get a group oi fellow advocates to work to- 
gether. Cooperative advocacy is essential, but advo- 
cates are human beings who may not feel that they 
have been given adequate input into or control over 
an advocacy effort such as seeking school board ap- 
proval for a program. Such feelings may lead to un 
dermining group effoits. It will take a chorus of cctv 
mitted persons to get the support needed for top 
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quality programs tor every gifted and talented child. 
Getting that chorus together will require a lot of effort 
and selflessness so that no one voice rises above the 
others. 

Channeling Your Energies in the Right 
Direction Through Systematic Advocacy 

Now that you have thought about what not to do, let 
us look at a process that can make your efforts more 
systematic and more successful. The process con- 
sists of the four basic phases summarized here. For 
more detailed information and a thorough discussion 
of each phase, consult An Advocate's Guide to Build- 
ing Support for Gifted and Talented Education (Itf.^h- 
ell, 1981). 

1. Needs Assessment. Find out what is currently 
going on for gifted and talented students in your 
district, and then determine what should happen. 
The discrepancy between the two defines what 
your needs are. The next step is to make a "po- 
litical" assessment: Find out who is supportive, 
who is not supportive, who is undecided about 
improving programs for gifted and talented chil- 
dren, and what they will accept. A thorough as- 
sessment takes a let of time, but it will pay much 
greater dividends than any other time invest- 
ment. 

2. Planning. Map out what you want to happen, 
how you will present your request, and how you 
will get the votes needed for approval. The plan 
should provide enough detail so that everyone 
understands what is to be done, who is respon- 
sible, and how and when it will be accomplished. 

3. Contact Present your request to the decision 
makers whose approval is essential. There are 
many ways that you can make informal and for- 
mal contact with decision makers and communi- 
cate your concerns for gifted and talented chil- 
dren. Lay the groundwork by finding ways to 
make contact in informal settings. Use informal 
contacts such as social functions or student 
awards ceremonies as a way to build support 
throughout the year, but particularly in the 
months preceding a formal reques!. Making a 
presentation or writing a letter to the board of ed- 
ucation, the legislature, or one of their commit- 
tees are examples of formal contact. Extensive 
preparation and rehearsal are essential. 

4. Follow-up and Evaluation. Conduct a "postmor- 
tem" on your effects to determine what to do and 
what not to do next time. This phase usually 
merges into the needs assessment of the next 
advocacy effort, so the process is a continuous 
cycle. 
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It takes a lot of stamina to give your best energy 
and ideas to all four phases. The temptation is to fo- 
cus on the contact, with some quick planning just be- 
fore but little or no needs assessment or follow-up. 
Resist the temptation. !t :s essential to carry out the 
necessary activities in all four phases. 

Establishing and Maintaining a Successful 
Parent Advocacy Group 

If you want your school district to start or expand a 
program for gifted students, organization is the key to 
effective advocacy. The following guidelines, distilled 
from resources listed at the end of tISs article, may be 
helpful: 

1. Focus on a mission and a sense of purpose. 
Your organization must be clear about its long- 
term goals and objectives and be able to de- 
scribe them clearly to others. "Helping gifted chil- 
dren" sounds good, but is far too broad to hold 
your group together when you face the inevita- 
ble constraints and problems. 

2. Pick a place and call a meeting of not only inter- 
ested parents, but also business leaders, and 
school professionals. At some future time, they 
might be your strongest allies, since they are 
concerned about the quality of local education 
and the graduates they hire. Invite an outside 
expert to give a brief overview of gifted educa- 
tion, the need for differentiated education, and 
the components of effective programs. Remem- 
ber, not all programs for gifted students are ef- 
fective. Decide on a name for the group, bearing 
in mind that the dispute over using the word gift- 
ed can take minutes, hours, or months to re- 
solve. Leave at least a half hour for questions 
and comments. People need to feel involved! 

3. Establish your steering committee. If, at the end 
of the first meeting, you have five committed 
people, you have achieved success. Decide 
what you want to accomplish and the frequency 
of meetings. Most boards meet at least once a 
month, and the members speak to one another 
frequently between meetings. 

4. Contact your state advocacy group. Ask whether 
they have a constitution and by-laws and wheth- 
er a ready-made network exists in your state. If 
so, affiliation may be beneficial. 

5 Adopt a constitution that spells out the goals of 
the organization and the mechanics of its opera- 
tion. Get sample copies of by-laws from other 
groups, and design your own to fit local condi- 
tions. Keep them simple. Aims and purposes 
should be listed in Articles of Organization. 
These can include, for example, "to provide in- 



formation and to be generally helpful to parents 
of gifted children; to educate the public and to 
promote understanding in the community of the 
educational needs of gifted children, to act as a 
center for the exchange of ideas with other 
groups interested in education for the gifted; and 
to cooperate with such organizations in promot- 
ing educational opportunities for gifted children." 
Goals should be accompanied by measurable 
objectives and should answer the question, 
"What do I want to happen?" 

In addition to by-laws, you will need written poli- 
cies and procedures for conducting group busi- 
ness, descriptions of the purposes of all stand- 
ing committees, and job descriptions for all 
positions. Agree on specific services your group 
can offer the community and how those services 
might be provided. For example, you might 
agree to inform parents on meeting the social 
and emotional needs of gifted children by identi- 
fying a speakor and holding a public meeting. Be 
sure to consider any negative consequences. 
One group placed a meeting notice in the local 
newspaper and later discovered that they had 
created a grr dswell both for and against their 
goals and objectives. 

6. identify and respect the group that holds the 
power. School board members and state legisla- 
tors are busy people who may be neutral or sup- 
portive of the idea of special programs for gifted 
children but simply not know enough about the 
subject. Initial contacts should be used to pro- 
vide information on student needs in your dis- 
trict. Your message should be direct and con- 
cise, and it should answer specific questions 
tha* the decision-maker wants answered. Inform 
yourself about your district's budget cycle. Dis- 
tant goals require at least 2 years of advance 
planning. 

7 Allow professionals to develop the program. Be 
carefr! to remain in your role as advocate. Your 
job is to help establish and maintain a system so 
that they can work more effectively in their roles 
as administrators, curriculum specialists, and 
teachers. One well-established parent group, 
with the support of curriculum specialists, used 
its resources to design and conduct a county- 
wide secondary school needs assessment. The 
information was given to school officials along 
with a written request that the district assign a 
parent/student/professional task force to develop 
a program. The task force studied the parent re- 
port, investigated possible ways to meet the 
needs of gifted adolescents, and eventually sub- 
mitted a report to the school board. This cooper- 
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ative venture resulted in a pilot program several 
years later. By the time the pilot program was 
put in place, everyone— parents, students, 
teachers, administrators— fett responsible for its 
ultimate success. 

8. Conduct short- and long-term evaluation of the 
advocacy process. Your organization can 
strengthen and grow if it evaluates everything it 
does in terms of goals and objectives and then 
acts on the results. 

9. Provide reinforcement for group members. Suc- 
cessful advocacy groups for gifted children, like 
most organizations, function primarily with volun- 
teer help. Praise and recognition for volunteers 
is essential. 

10. Be an informed advocate. A healthy advocacy 
organization grows and changes with the evolu- 
tion of what is learned about gifted children, their 
special needs, and effective political processes. 
To maintain credibility and assist community 
members, an organization should be informed ■ 
about national, state, and regional trends in gift- 
ed education, including operational definitions of 
the term gifted The organization also must es- 
tablish informal or formal relationships with local, 
state, and national levels of government and oth- 
er organizations. Learn to work cooperatively 
with consultants, legislators, state education 
groups, other advocacy groups both within the 
state and beyond. Effective advocacy can be 
boiled down to positive use of accurate informa- 
tion by a large number of people. 

11. Enjoy the people you meet, the friends you 
make, and the satisfaction derived from your ef- 
forts on behalf of gifted children. 

Resources 

American Association for Gifted Children. (1980). Reaching out. Ad 
vocacy for the gifted and talented. New York. Teachers Col- 
lege Press. 



Fairfax County Association for the Gifted. (1979), Articles of Organi- 
zation. Fairfax, VA: Author. 

Gallagher, J. (1983). A model of advocacy for - fted education. In J. 
Gallagher, S. Kaplan, & I. Sato (Eds.), Promoting the educa- 
tion of the gifted/talented: Strategies for advocacy (pp. 1-9). 
Ventura, CA: The National/State Leadership Training Institute 
co the Gifted and the Talented. 

Ginsberg-Riggs, G. (1984). Parent power: Wanted for organization. 
Gifted Child Quarterly, 28 (3), 1 1 1-114. 

Halperin, S. (1981). A guide for the powerless and those who don't 
know their own power. Washington, DC. Institute tor Educa- 
tional Leadership. 

Kraver, T. (1981). Parent power: Starting and building a parent or- 
ganization. In P. B. Mitchell (Ed.), An advocator guide to 
building aupport for gifted and talented education (pp. 24-30). 
Washington, DC. National Association of State Boards of Edu- 
cation. 

Mitchell, P. B, (1S81). Effective advocacy: Understanding the pro- 
cess and avoiding the pitfalls. In P. B. Mitchell (Ed.), An advo- 
cate's guide to building support for gifted and talented educa- 
tion (pp. 5-23) Washington, DC. National Association of State 
Boards of Education. 

Snutny. J., Veenkor, K., & Veenker, S. (1989). Your gifted child. 
New York: Facts On File, 



Resources on Advocacy 

The following groups provide valuable information and assistance 
to parent-a locates who want to play a significant role in their chil- 
dren's education: 

National Committee for Citizens in Education (NCCE), ACCESS 
Clearinghouse, 10840 Little Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301, Colum- 
bia, MD 21044, 301/997-9300 or 800/NETWORK (638-9675). A 
not-for-profit organization devoted to improving the quality of public 
schools through increased public involvement, NCCE maintains a 
computerized database and provides information and resources to 
parents arid other citizens. NCCE also trains parents and educators 
to * \ constructively together, provides handbooks and films, 
monitors federal legislation, provides technical assistance, and pub- 
lishes a monthly newspaper. 

Institute for Responsive Education (IRE), 605 Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Boston, MA 02215. IRE's publications list includes many help- 
ful books and pamphlets on community participation in education. 

Children's Defense Fund (CDF), 122 C Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 20001. Write or call for a publications list. CDPs advocacy for 
the children of America is very effectwe, its publications are excel- 
lent resources. Especially recommended is Its Time to Stand Up 
for Your Children: A Parent's Guide to Child Advocacy. 



Prepared by Sandra L. Berger, past president of a parent advocacy association and author of Col- 
lege Planning for Gifted Students. 
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READINGS AND RESOURCES FOR PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 



Books Containing General Information About 
Gifted and Talented Students, 1985-1989 

Borland, J. H. (1989). Planning and implementing programs 
for the gifted A comprehensive examination of and guide to 
issues and practices related to developing programs for gift- 
ed students. New York: Teachers College Press. 

Clark, B. (1988). Growing up gifted (3rd ed.) This compre- 
hensive reference is divided into three major 3ections: un- 
derstanding the gifted individual, the school and the gifted 
individual, and resources. Includes sections on brain re- 
search, the emotional and social aspects of growing up gift- 
ed, and current educational models. Columbus, OH: Merrill. 

Coleman, L. J. (1985). Schooling the gifted. A general refer- 
ence divided into two parts: development and identification 
(giftedness, guidance considerations, and creativity), and 
educational practices (administrative arrangements, curricu- 
lum, instructional strategies). M9nlo Park, CA: Addison- 
Wesley. 

Cox, J., Daniel, N., & Boston, B. O. (1985). Educating able 
learners. The result of a 4-year comprehensive national 
study of programming; provides a broad database, looks at 
the backgrounds of creative individuals, and examines pro- 
grams with a record of success. Austin. University of Texas 
Press. 

Davis, G. A., & Rimm, S. B. (1989). Education of the gifted 
and talented (2nd ed.). Provides a broad overview of the 
field, including an introduction to giftedness, characteristics, 
programs, identification, and program evaluation. Engie- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall. 

Feldhusen, J., VanTassel-Baska, J., & Seeley, K. (1989). 
Excellence in educating the gifted. Well-known authors pro- 
vide a comprehensive view of giftedness Divided into four 
parts: individual differences and special populations; pro- 
gram development and evaluation; curriculum and instruc- 
tion; and achievement of excellence. Denver: Love Pub- 
lishing. 

Gallagher, J. J. (1985). Teaching the gifted child (3rd ed). A 
classic comprehensive text divided into five general parts: 
broad overview of gifted students and their needs; content 
modifications in specific academic areas; productive think- 
ing and creativity; administration and training; and special 
problem areas such as gifted underachieves and the cultu- 
rally different gifted. Boston; Allyn and Bacon. 

Horowitz, F. D., & O'Brien, M. (Eds.). (1985). The gifted and 
talented: Developmental perspectives. A collaction of arti- 
cles written by psychologists and educators about psycho- 
social issues. Discusses topics such as the nature of gifted- 
ness and the role of society in preparing gifted children for a 
productive life. Washington, DC. American Psychological 
Association 



Maker, C. J. (1986). Critical issues In gifted education. De- 
fensible p r ograms for the gifted. Presents the views of differ- 
ent authors on each of five broad topics: defining gifted- 
ness, devqloping Curricula, enrichment versus acceleration, 
evaluating programs, and defending programs. Rockville, 
MD: Aspen. 

Maker, C. J., & Schiever, S. W. (Eds.). (1989). Critical /s- 
sues In gifted education: Defensible programs for cultural 
and ethnic minorities. Presents the views of different au- 
thors on each of four groups: Hispanics, American Indians, 
Asian Americans, and Blacks. Editors provide a synthesis in 
each section. Austin, TX: Pro-Ed. 

Parke, B. N. (1989). Gifted students in regular classrooms. 
Divided Into four parts: establishing a framework (character- 
istics, identification, planning programs); selecting pro- 
grams; designing curriculum; and maintaining programs. 
Practical strategies and case studies. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon. 

Parker, J. P. (1989). Instructional strategies for teaching the 
gifted. Classroom-tested ideas and activities, curriculum 
models, detailed strategies, and chapters on the core curric- 
ulum subjects. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

VanTassel-Baska, J., Feldhusen, J., Seeley, K., Wheatley, 
G., Silverman, L, & Foster, W. (Eds.). (1988). Comprehen- 
sive curriculum for gifted learners. Divided into five sections: 
introduction, the process of curriculum making, adapting 
curriculum in the content areas, integrating curriculum from 
key learning realms, and the process of curriculum doing. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

VanTassel-Baska, J., & Olszewski-Kubilius, P. (Eds). 
(1989). Patterns of influence on gifted learners: The home, 
the self, and the school. A series of 15 articles that offers a 
comprehensive look at the interrelated roles played by 
school, family, and personal characteristics critical to talent 
development. New York: Teachers College Press. 

Whitmore, J. R., & Maker, C. J. (1985). Intellectual gifted- 
ness in disabled persons. A series of case studies and dis- 
cussions about gifted individuals with hearing, visual, physi- 
cal, and learning disabilities. Austin, TX: Pro-Ed. 

Practical Self-Help Books, 1979-1989 

Adderholdt Elliott, M. (1987). Perfectionism. Whats bad 
about being too good? Explores the differences between 
healthy ambition and unhealthy perfectionism and gives 
strategies for getting out of the perfectionist trap. Minneapo- 
lis: Free Spirit. 

Alvino, J , and the editors of Gifted Children Monthly (1985). 
Parents* guide to raising a gifted child. This practical guide 
to raising and educating gifted children gives tips on promot- 
ing intellectual and creative thinking and research skills and 



on counseling. Lists the best books and games available 
and assesses the importance of computers. Boston. Little, 
Brown. 

Berger, S. (1989). College planning for gifted students. 
Presents a way to identify gifted students; provides a 6-year 
plan that guides the gifted student through critical college 
and career choices based on knowledge of self and educa- 
tional options. A practical resource for gifted students, coun- 
selors, teachers, and p^ents. Reston, VA. The Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

Delisle, J. D. (1987). Gifted children speak out. Part I is a 
compilation of gifted child rens' (ages 7-13) answers to 
questions about their abilities and their concerns. Part II, to 
be used by teachers and parents, is an extensive discus- 
sion/activity guide. Minneapolis: Free Spirit. 

Delisle, J., & Galbraith, J. (1987). The gifted kids' survival 
guide II (Ages 11-18). Helps students understand the 
meaning of giftedness, how to take charge of their own edu- 
cation, how to handle other people's expectations, and how 
to make and keep friends. Minneapolis: Free Spirit. 

Ehrich, V. (1982). Gifted children: A guide for parents and 
teachers. Written in nontechnical language, this book an- 
swers commonly asked questions about gifted children. Pro- 
vides a wide range of information from preschool through 
career planning for the college student and includes an ex- 
tensive resource and reference list. New York: Trillium 
Press. 

Galbraith, J. (1984). The gifted kids' survival guide (Ages 10 
and un 'ar). Support and practical suggestions for gifted 
youngsters who are struggling with typical problems such as 
schoolwork, peer relationships, and community expecta- 
tions. Minneapolis: Free Spirit. 

Halsted, J. W. (1988). Guiding gifted readers— From pre- 
school to high school. Discusses the emotional and intellec- 
tual needs of gifted youngsters. Recommends books to 
meet emotional needs through guided group discussions 
and intellectual needs through reading guidance. An excel- 
lent guide for parents, teachers, counselors, and librarians 
who work with gifted children. Columbus: Ohio Psychology 
Publishing. 

Kerr, B. (1986). Smart girls, gifted women. A thoughtful 
book that describes why bright girls who show promise in 
childhood and adolescence often fail to reach their potential. 
Helps parents and teachers become aware of how to pre 
vent difficulties. Vignettes of eminent women, relevant re- 
search, and practical suggestions. Columbus: Ohio Psychol- 
ogy Publishing. 

Moore, L. P. (1981). Does this mean my kid's a genius? Of- 
fers advice to parents ranging from identifying a child with 
unusual capabilities to beginning education at home. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 

On being gifted. (1978). Written by students (ages 15-18) 
who participated in the National Student Symposium on the 
Education of the Gifted and Talented, this book is an articu 
late presentation of student concerns such as peer pres 
sure, teacher expectations, and relationships. Recommend 
ed for educators, parents, and students. New York. Walker 
& Company. 

Rimm, S. (1986). The underachievement syndrome: Caus- 
es and cures. A psychologist specializing in underachieving 
gifted students uses case studies and descriptions of proto- 
types to discuss symptoms, causes, and cures. Watertown, 
Wl: Apple Publishing. 
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Smutny, J. F., Veenkor, K., & Veenker, S. (1989). Your gift- 
ed child. How to recognize and develop the special talents 
in your child from birth to age seven. A practical sourcebook 
containing a wealth of information for parents and educators 
of young gifted children. Leads parents through infancy and 
early childhood, discussing topics such as language devel- 
opment, creativity, and how to choose schools. Provides a 
developmental checklist. New York: Facts On File. 

Vail, P. (1987). Smart kids with school problems. A learning 
disability may account foi underachievement in some gifted 
students. This valuable book emphasizes the traits of gifted 
students and the learning styles that set gifted/learning dis- 
abled students apart. Includes an annotated bibliography 
and resources. New York: E. P. Dutton. 

Webb, J., Meckstroth, B., & Tolan, S. (1982). Guiding t 
gifted child: A practical source for parents and teacher. 
Ten topics are discussed including discipline, stress man- 
agement, communication of feelings, and family relation- 
ships. The book is an outgrowth of continuing work at 
Wright State University. Columbus: Ohio Psychology Pub- 
lishing. 

Whitmore, J. R. (1980). Giftedness, conflict, and under- 
achievement. A comprehensive work that reviews the litera- 
ture; describes a long-term research project; and provides 
suggestions 'jn how counselors, educators, and parents can 
help. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

Books on Specific Areas in Gifted Education 

Armstrong, T. (1987). In their own way. Discovering and en- 
couraging your child's personal learning style. A former 
teacher and learning disabilities specialist describes learn- 
ing differences and provides suggestions. Los Angeles. J. 
P. Tarcher. Distributed by St. Martin's Press. 

Berger, S. (Ed.) (1990). ERIC flyer files on gifted learners. A 
collection of reproducible fact sheets about guiding and edu- 
cating gifted and talented students. These newly developed 
resources provide the perfect handout for m« stings with 
parents, teachers, and the community. Reston, VA. The 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

Buescher. T. M. (Ed.). (1987). Understanding gifted and tal- 
ented adolescents: A resource guide for counselors, educa- 
tors, and parents. Foi professionals and parents interested 
in the intellectual, social, and emotional trail* and needs of 
gifted and talented adolescents. Appropriate for people with 
little reading experience in the field as well as those with ex- 
pertise. Evanston, IL. The Center for Talent Development, 
Northwestern University. 

Colangelo, N., & Zaffrann, D. (Eds.). (1979). New voices in 
counseling tho gifted. A collection of articles containing the- 
oretical and practical information on topics such as the role 
of the school guidance counselor, creativity, girls' attitudes, 
culturally diverse gifted, and career development. Dubuque, 
IA: Kendall/Hunt. 

Daniel, N. & Cox, J. (1988). Flexible pacing for able learn- 
ers. Flexiuie pacing is any provision tha* places students at 
an appropriate instructional level, creating the best possible 
match between students' achievement and instruction. This 
book describes workable options appropriate for ail grade 
levels. Examples illustrate how flexible pacing works in 
classrooms with real students across the country. Reston, 
VA: The Council for Exceptional Children. 

Elkind, D. (1 981). The hurried child. Growing up too fast, too 
soon. A noted behavioral scientist argues that modern soci- 
ety is robbing children of childhood and examines the is- 
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sues of stress and expectations in contemporary culture. 
Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley. 

Feldman, R. D. (1982). Whatever happened to the Quiz 
Kids? Perils and profits of growing up gifted. The author, 
one of the original Quiz Kids, provides insights on her own 
childhood and the lives of other Quiz Kids, drawing conclu- 
sions about the challenges of growing up gifted. Chicago. 
Review Press. 

Gardner, H. (1985). Frames of mind: Th* theory of multiple 
intelligences (rev. ed.). Gardner has described seven differ- 
ent types of intelligence: linguistic, musical, logical- 
mathematical, spatial, bodily-kinesthetic, interpersonal, and 
int r apersonal. He suggests that individuals tend to display 
abilities in one or two specific areas. This book provides the- 
oretical information on the nature of intelligence. New York. 
Basic Books. 

Karnes, M. B. (1983). The underserved: Our young gifted 
children. Offers a comprehensive perspective on identifica- 
tion and programming for gifted children during the pre- 
school years. Provides a rationale for early identification 
and programming. Heston, VA: The Council for Exceptional 
Children. 

Kaufmann, F. (1981). Your gifted child and you (rev. ed.). A 
brief and informative book containing a concise and read- 
able introduction to the identification, nurturing, and prob- 
lems of the gifted youngster. Reston, VA: The Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

Mitchell, P. B. (1981). An advocate's guide io building sup- 
port for gifted and talented students. A guide to effective ad- 
vocacy for parents and community leaders. Specific proce- 
dures and a systematic approach are among this guide's 
many strengths. Alexandria, VA: National Association of 
State Boards of Education. 

Sternberg, R. (1985). Beyond IQ: A triarchic theory of hu- 
man intelligence. A scholarly volume that outlines an ap- 
proach to understanding intelligence and argues against the 
role of traditional IQ tests in education. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 

VanTassel-Baska, J. (Ed.). (1990). A practical guide to 
counseling the gifted m a school setting (2nd ed.). This use- 
ful monograph p r ovides an overview of counseling trends 
and issues, disrjsses the characteristics of gifted children 
and their related .counseling needs, and provides practical 
mocels. Reston, VA: The Council for Exceptional Children. 

Journals/Periodicals 

Advanced Development, a journal on adult giftedness, is the 
official publication of tiie Institute for the Study of Advanced 
Development. Provides articles of interest to professionals 
and those with some reading experience m the field of gifted 
education. Published annually by Snowpeak Publishing, 
Inc., P. 0. Box 3489, Littleton, CO 80122. 

Gifted Child Quarterly is the official publication of the Na- 
tional Association for Gifted Children (NAGC), published 
four times a year. It contains articles of interest to profes- 
sionals and those with some reading experience in the field 
of gifted education and counseling. NAGC membership in- 
cludes the journal. NAGC, 4175 Lovell Road, Box 30, Suite 
140, Circle Pines, MN 55014. 

Gifted Child Today (formerly G/C/T) is directed at teachers 
and parents. It avoids jargon and provides practical advice 
c.n working with gifted, creative, and talented children. Arti- 
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cles on research and programming, and a lively advice col- 
umn are included in each issue. Published bimonthly. P. 0. 
Box 637, 100 Pine Avenue, Holmes, PA 19043. 

Journal for the Education of the Gifted (JEG) is the official 
publication of The Association for the Gifted (TAG), and is 
aimed at experienced readers of the literature. For member- 
ship or subscription information, TAG, 1920 Association 
Drive, Reston, VA 22091. 

Roeper Review is a refereed journal that accepts contribu- 
tions from teachers, counselors, scholars, researchers, and 
students. This journal focuses on current research and is- 
sues that relate to the lives and experiences of gifted chil- 
dren. For educators, counselors, and parents who have had 
some experience in reading «n the field. Published quarterly. 
Roeper Review, P. 0. Box 329, Bloomfield Hills, Ml 48013. 

Understanding Our Gifted, published bimonthly, addresses 
the intellectual, social, and emotional needs of gifted youth 
through regular columns and feature articles. The perspec- 
tive is on giftedness as advanced development rather than 
as achievement or potential achievement. Provides practical 
information on current issues in a clear, interesting writing 
style. Snowpeak Publishing, P. 0. Box 3489, Littleton, CO 
80122. 



Journals on Creativity 

The Creative Child and Adult Quarterly, 808u Springvalley 
Drive, Cincinnati, OH 45236. 

The Journal of Creative Behavior, 1050 Union Road, Buffa- 
lo, NY 14224. 



Selected Summer Guides 

Advisory List of International Educational Travel and Ex- 
change Programs. Council on Standards for Interna- 
tional Educational Travel (CSIET), 3 Loudoun Street, 
SE, Suite 3, Leesburg, VA 22075. 

Boarding Schools: Special Programs (Summer). National 
Association of Independent Schools (NAIS), 75 Federal 
Street, Boston MA 02170. 

Directory of Student Science Training Programs for High 
Ability Precollege Students. Science Service, Inc., 1719 
N Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 

Educational Opportunity Guide. Duke University Talent 
Identification Program, Box 40077, Durham, NC 27706. 

Guide to Accredited Camps. American Camping Associa- 
tion (ACA), Bradford Woods, 5000 State Road 67 
North, Martinsville, IN 46151-7902. 

Peterson's Summer Opportunities for Kids and Teenagers, 
Peterson's Guides, Princeton, NJ 08543. 

Summer on Campus by Shirley Levin (1989). College Board 
Publications, Box 886, New York, NY 10101-0886. 

Summer Options for Teenagers by Cindy Ware (1990). Si- 
mon & Schuster, 15 Columbus Cncle, New York, NY 
10023. 

Teenagers 1 Guide to Study, Travel, and Adventure Abroad. 
Council on International Educational Exchange (CIEE), 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 10017. 

Volunteerlby Marjorie Adoff Cohen (1989). Council on Inter- 
national Educational Exchange (CIEE), 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, NY 10017. 



Associations 

American Association for Gifted Children 
P. 0. Box 2745 
Dayton, OH 45435 

Gifted Child Society, Inc. 
190 Rock Road 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 

National Association for Gifted Children (NAGC) 
1155 15th Street, NW, Suite 1002 
Washington, DC 20005 

The Association for the Gifted (TAG) 
The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

Supporting the Emotional Needs of the Gifted, Inc. (SENG) 
Wright State University 
P. O. Box 11 02 
Dayton, OH 45401 



Publishers and Resources for Materials 

Addison-Wesley, One Jacob Way, Reading, MA 01867 
Allyn and Bacon, 160 Gould Street, Needham Heights, MA 
02194 

American Psychological Association, 1200 17th Street NW, 
w ashington, DC 2003S 

Apple Publishing Co., W. 6050 Apple Road, Watertown, Wl 
53094 

Aristoplay, P. O. Box 7028, Ann Arbor, Ml 48107 

Aspen Pub'ishers, 1600 Research Boulevard, Rockville, MD 

20850 

A. W. Poller & Associates, Educational Materials, 210 Sixth 

Avenue, P. O. Box 106, Hawthorne, NJ 07507 

Basic Books, 10 E. 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022 

Blue Marble, 118 North Ft. Thomas Avenue, Ft. Thomas, 

KY41075 

R. R. Bowker, 11800 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10036 

Cambridae University Press, 40 W. TOth Street, New York, 
NY 10011 

The Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association 
Drive, Reston, VA 22091 

Creative Learning Press, P. O. Box 320, Mansfield Center, 
CT 96250 

Curriculum Associates, 5 Esquire Road, North Billenca, MA 
01862-2589 

D. O.K. Publishers, P. O. Box 605, East Aurora, NY 14052 

E. P. Dutton, 2 Park Avenue, New York, NY !0016 
Educators Publishing Service, Inc., 75 Mouhon Street, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02238-9101 



Facts on File, 460 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 
10016 

Foxtail Press, P. O. Box 2996, La Habra, CA 90632-2996 
Free Spirit Publishing Co., 123 North Third Street, Suite 
716, Minneapolis, MN 55401 

Gifted & Talented Publications, Inc., P. O. Box 115, Sewell, 
NJ 08080 

Good Apple, P. O. Box 299, Carthage, IL 62321-0299 
Kendall/Hunt, 2460 Kerper Boulevard, Dubuque, IA 52001 
Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 
02106 

Love Publishing Co., 1777 S. Bellaire Street, Denver, CO 
80222 

McGraw-Hill, 1221 Avenue of tne Americas, New York, NY 
10020 

Merrill Publishing Co., 300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus, 
OH 4321 6 

Midwest Publications, P. O. Box 448, Pacific Grovo, CA 
93950 

Montessori Matters and E-Z Learning Materials, 701 East 

Columbia Avenue, Cincinnati, OH 45215 

The National Association of State Boards of Education, 701 

North Fairfax Street, Alexandria, VA 22314 

NL Associates, Inc., P. O. Box i199, Hightstown, NJ 08520 

The Ohio Psychology Publishing Company, 400 Hast Town 

Street, Suite 020, Columbus, OH 43215 

Opportunities for Learning, 2041 Nordhoff Street, Chat- 

sworth CA 91311 

Pied Piper, 2922 North 35th Avenue, Suite 4, Drawer 
11403, Phoenix, AZ 85061-1408 
Prentice Hall, Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 
Pro-Ed, 8700 Shoal Creek Boulevard, Austin, TX 78758 
Provoking Thoughts, Institute for the Development of Edu- 
cational Alternatives, P. O. Box 1 104, Austin, MN 55912 
Review Press, 213 W. Institute Place, Chicago, IL 60610 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc., 480 ivbyer Road, P. O. 
Box 1056, Bensenville, IL 60106-8056 

St. Martin's Press, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 

Teachers and Writers Collaborative, 5 Union Square West, 
New York, NY 10003 

Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1234 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, NY 10027 

Trillium Press, P. O. Box 209, Monroe, NY 10950 

University of Texas Press, P. O. Box 7819, Austin, TX 
78713 

Ventura County Superintendent of Schools, Attn. LTI Publi- 
cations, 535 East Main Street, Ventura, CA 93009 

Walker & Company, 720 Fifth Avenue, Ne/v York, NY 1Q01* 

Zephyr Press, P. O. Box 13448, Tucson, AZ 85732-3448 



Compiled by Sandra L. Berger. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF ABLE LEARNERS 
THROUGH FLEXIBLE PACING 



This digest is based on information presented in Flexible 
Pacing for Able Learners (1988) by Neil Daniel and June Cox. 
This CEC-ERIC book includes descriptions and anecdotal 
information from 32 successful programs in 18 states. High- 
lights ana case studies provide a composite picture of how 
flexible pacing is managed and how it works. 

What Is Flexible Pacing? 

Flexible pacing includes any program .n wnicn studenis are 
taught material that is appropriately challenging for their 
ability and allows them to move forward in the curriculum as 
they master content and skills. For able or gifted learners, 
flexible pacing generally means some form of acceleration, 
accomplished by moving the student up to advanced content 
or by moving advanced content down to the student. The rate 
of progress can be varied in either direction. With flexible 
pacing all students can progress through scnooi at a pace 
that provides a steady challenge without ci ippimg frustration 
or unreasonable pressure. 

Methods to Achieve Flexible Pacing 

In practice, flexible pacing can be achieved by a variety of 
methods: 

• Continuous progress. Students receive appropriate in- 
struction daily and move ahead as they master content 
and skills. The purest form of flexible pacing, continuous 
progress breaks the age-in-grade lockstep. 

• Compacted course. Two or more courses, usually 
scheduled for a semester each, are compacted into an 
abbreviated time. 

• Advanced level course. Students are enrolled in courses 
normally taught at a higher grade level. 

• Grade skipping. Students move ahead \ or more years, 
skipping levels m the normal sequence of promotion. 

• Early entrance. Students enter elementary school, middle 
school, high school, or college earlier than the age usual 
ly prescribed. 

• Concurrent or dual enrollment. Students at any grade 
level take classes in two school levels. For example, 
eiementary school students take some classes at junior 
high; junior high students take some high school classes; 
highschool students enroll for some courses at a college 
or university. 

• Credit by examination. Students enter an advanced level 
coutse or receive credit upon satisfactory completion of 
a comprehensive examination or upon certification of 
mastery. The best known examples are the College 



Board's advanced placement and college level examina- 
tion programs. 

How Can Schools or Districts Begin to Implement 
a Flexible facing Program? 

Flexible pacing will not occur systematically or to any sig- 
nificant extent unless the school or district has a policy that 
strongly encourages the practice and provides ;he .necessary 
inservice support and planning time for teachers. It is often 
best to introduce the program gradually, with a carefully 
targeted student population. Some districts have selected a 
single subject area, often mathematics, as a starting place. 
Other school districts have successfully introduced con- 
tinuous progress programs for students of all abilities dt 
selected school sites. This approach works bbot when the 
principal and teachers choose to work in that setting. 

Flexible pacing entails not only flexible instruction but also 
flexible management systems. Today, in many schools, com- 
puterized storage of records and schedules makes flexible 
pacing options easier to use, whereas the recordkeeping 
alone would have been overwhelming just a few years ago. 
Anention to individual needs for every btudent or selected 
groups of students can be developed piece by piece. Plan- 
ners should start wherever aopropriate. with a single subject, 
a single set of students, or a single school. 

Teacher Changes Needed to 
Promote Flexible Pacing 

Allowing students to move through the school curncu.um at 
their own pace requires a special commitment from every 
teacher. First, the teacher must agree that the best way to 
serve students is to allow them to progress in key subject 
areas as they master content and skills. The teacher must 
recognize that as a consequence students trill be placed for 
instruction with other students at the same achie v ement level, 
not necessarily with those of the same age. 

A shift to flexible pacing normally requires training or 
retraining in teaching methods and classroom management 
that support some form of continuous progress. Inservice 
instruction may include conferences and workshops on 
methods of grouping, team teaching, curriculum sequenc 
ing, and a variety of topics specific to the subject of pacing. 
Teachers may also need training in more advanced or 
broader content within specialty areas. At the secondary 
level, summer institutes that prepare teachers for the College 
Board's advanced placement courses or the International 
Baccalaureate are well established. These cooperative 
programs contribute by nelping teachers address the needs 
of advanced high school students undertaking colicge-levei 
coursework on their high school campuses. 
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What Are the Benefits of Flexible Pacing? 



RESOURCES 



The educational benefit of flexible pacing is individualization 
of instruction and .earning to a higher degree than is possible 
when students ail move in lockstep. Students have found 
curriculum more challenging and less repetitious. Arranging 
school-wide scheduling in blocks {e.g., mathematics from 
9:00to 10:00 a.m., reading and languagef rom 10:00 to 1 1 :00) 
permits an easy flow in which all students are studying the 
same subject at the same time but at different levels. Once 
grade labels are removed from achievement levels and dis- 
associated from chronological age, students of ail abilities 
appear to thrive. 

The desired outcome of sound teaching and learning, 
whatever the pace, is mastery of concepts and skills. In a 
school with continuous progress, students can move ahead 
naturally as they are ready. They are not forced to choose 
between remaining in grade level, where they may be bored, 
or skipping ahead, where they may miss learning critical skills 
or information. 

How Are Peopie Reacting to 
Flexible Pacing Programs? 

Typically, teachers, administrators, and parents of children in 
schools with flexible pacing are excited by the progress of 
their children. Although flexible pacing is too new to have 
estabiished a strong database in research, most schools 
using it have found that it allows highly able learners to move 
ahead rapidly in ail aspects of learning and skill development. 

One survey of students in the Las Cruces Public Schools 
(Daniel & Cox, 1988) showed that students welcomed the 
opportunity for early entiy into a more complex curriculum. 
They viewed their years in accelerated classes as productive 
and challenging. All of the 37 students in the program said 
that if they had the choice to make over again, they would still 
choose the accelerated curriculum. For each of them, the 
advantages far outweighed any disadvantages. 

Flexible Pacing for Able Learners is available from The 
Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, 
Reston.VA 22091. 
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The major acpney concerned with flexib'a pacing for able 
or gifted learners is 

Gifted Students Institute 

PO Box 11388 

Ft. Worth, TX 761 10-0388. 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped 
and Gifted Children 



ERIC stands for the Educational Resources Information Center, an 
information system in existence since 1966 and currently sponsored 
by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, within 
the U.S. Department of Education. There are 16 ERIC clearing- 
houses, each dealing with a particular area of education. The 
Council for Exceptional Children has been the host institution for 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children since 
its inception. 

ERIC clearinghouses perform three major tasks. 

1. They acquire the subject literature and unpublished or (infor- 
mally published) literature in education. Clearinghouses then 
abstract and index the materials they select for the ERIC 
database. Documents are announced monthly in Resources in 
Education (ME) and Current Index to Journals in Education (CIJE). 

2. They respond to questions about information that is in the 
database. They also network with other agencies that have 
similar scopes of interest and refer inquiries to other resources. 

3. They analyze and synthesize the literature into research reviews, 
knowledge syntheses, state-of-the-art studies, digests, studies 
on topics of high current interest, and other similar documents 
designed to compress the vast amount of information available 
into usable formats for ERIC users. These products constitute 
new contributions to the literature. 

Each year the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 
Children produces several major publications, more than a dozen 
new or revised digests, and computer search reprints designed to 
respond to user requests and to provide leadership about emerging 
issues. All products produced by clearinghouses are reviewed by 
experts in the field and represent the best knowledge that is 
available. 

For general information about the ERIC system, call ACCESS ERIC 
1-8GG-USE-ERZC 

For specific information about disabilities and/or giftedness, call 
ERIC-CEC at 703/264-9474. 
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